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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——<———— 

DETERMINED attempt was made on Thursday to 

murder the Queen. As her Majesty, seated in a close 
carriage, was driving from Windsor Station to the Castle, a 
poorly-dressed man, standing by the station gate, fired directly 
at the carriage. The builet missed, and the man was about to 
fire again, when his arm was struck down by a bystander, and 
he himself arrested by the police. He turns out to be one 
Boderick Maclean, a grocer’s assistant at Portsmouth, and he 
himself declares that his motive was hunger. He had, however, 
inst purchased the revolver, and spent money very freely at an 
inn, and was not, therefore,in want of bread, and as yet no 
evidence as to his real object is forthcoming. He does not appear 
to have had any political impulse, and his motive, like that 
of all who have fired at the Queen, was probably a diseased 
wish for notoriety, sharpened, it would appear from some 
entries in his pocket-book, by discontent with the arrangements 
of society. His attempt was, however, a determined one, and 
itis difficult to conceive the distress, horror, and confusion in 
the whole community which would have resulted from its suc- 
cess. The Queen, as usual, preserved her calm, and did not 
suffer even in health, but the recurring evidence of her liability 
to be murdered must greatly strain her Majesty. It would 
almost be better to be an object of fanatic but known hatred, 
than to attract in this way, without cause, the attention of so 
many crypto-homicides. Maclean’s is the fourth attempt of 
the kind, not counting O’Connor, who was not really armed, 
and Pate, who intended to strike, not to wound. 








So numerous were the reports circulated about the possible 
action of the Government in regard to the resolution censuring 
the House of Lords, that a meeting of the Liberal party was 
called on Monday, in Downing Street. It was attended by 278 
Members, to whom Mr. Gladstone explained, in a short speech, 
that it was indispensable to pass the resolution. The action of 
the Lords “ struck at the very root of the Land Act,” which 
was necessary for the good government of Ireland,—for which, 
again, the Ministry were responsible. The Government could 
not remain responsible without means, and would regard a 
hostile vote, if that were possible, ‘ not only as involving want 
of confidence, but as a vote of the strongest possible degrada- 
tion.” We take these strong words from the only full report 
of the meeting,—one published in the Scotsman. They 
are omitted in the other reports, probably lest they 
should help the Government. Different representative men— 
Mr. Dillwyn as one of the oldest of the old Radical Members, 
Mr. Givan on behalf of Ulster Liberals, Mr. Richard for Wales, 
and Sir G. Balfour for Scotland—expressed their full adhesion ; 
and the meeting then called for Mr. Whitbread, who declared 
that the Lords “had never committed a greater act of folly,” 
and he should support the Government, not only by his vote, 
but by abstention from speech-making. Mr, Goschen said nearly 





the same thing, and the Members went to the House in high 
spirits, feeling that the accord of the party had been thoroughly 
re-established. It might be expedient to hold these meetings a 
little more frequently. 


Monday night was a great night in the House of Commons. 
First came Mr. Gladstone's motion for suspending the orders of 
the day till after the motion referring to the Irish Land Act, 
which he took advantage of formally to repeat the offer made 
by Lord Granville, that if the Lords would exclude the 
judicial administration of the Land Act from the scope of 
the Committee, the Government would not press its objection 
to the remainder of the inquiry. Sir Stafford Northcote, who 
spoke with a conscious air of weakness, and who admitted that 
there was really no precedent for resisting the arrangements 
made by the Government for the order of business on a Govern- 
ment day, gave no pledge of this kind at all, though he ex- 
pressed feebly his belief that the Committee would receive with 
due respect any representation made by the Government; to 
which Mr. Gladstone at once replied that the Government could 
not properly go before a Committee in which it had declined 
to take any part, and go before it, moreover, as petitioners,—and 
that such a proceeding, besides being highly informal and 
irregular, must also be utterly ineffectual, since a Committee 
could not of its own motion restrict the inquiry entrusted to 
it by the House of Lords. Then burst out Mr. Newdegate, with 
a wholly irrelevant speech against the substantive motion; while 
Mr. Chaplin defended the inquiry, because it would explode 
the Land Act,—such was the glorious impartiality he openly 
avowed. Again, the two Irish parties,—the Irreconcilables 
and the statesmen,—represented by Mr. Sexton and Mr. Shaw, 
argued for and against the inquiry, on the common ground that 
it would discredit the Land Act, which Mr. Sexton wished, and 
Mr. Shaw eloquently protested against. The Conservatives, 
who were led into the division lobby by two Irish Irreconcil- 
ables, obtained only 167 votes, against 300 given for the Govern- 
ment; majority, 133. The majority was one magnificent 
enough to reassure Ireland, and to make the Peers feel very 
small. 


Then came Mr. Gladstone’s great speech on the question of 
policy, one of the most powerful of his many powerful efforts. 
He denied any intention to censure the action of the Lords, 
apart from the necessary ceusure on the policy which their 
decision tended to sanction. This reassertion of its declared 
policy by the Commons was essential to reassure the people of 
Ireland, when a heavy blow had been struck, by the appoint- 
ment of the Lords Committee, not only at the authority 
of the Executive Government in Ireland, but at the authority 
of the judicial administrators of the Land Act. He 
showed by precedents, both in great English and in 
great Irish crises, that the Executive Government is bound 
to come to the House of the Representatives of the 
people—its natural and legitimate resort—for a renovation of 
its influence, when any other power in the State strikes a blow 
at that influence. “That other Assembly, no matter how 
venerable or how distinguished it may be, is not the Assembly 
that can decide great issues of the national fortunes, or decide 
great political crises, when they arise.” It was impossible, in 
case of danger or disaster, to shift responsibility to what is 
called “ another place.” The nation expects from the Commons 
the maintenance of its fortunes and the custody of its interests, 
and it was because these were imperilled, that the Government 
came back to the Commons for new strength. The blow was 
not only against the Executive Government,—that, perhaps, 
they could have borne,—but against the Judges appointed 
under the Land Act,—Judges from whom no appeal to the 
House of Lords was, under the statute, permitted. These 
Judges would have had the right to say, as Chief Justice Holt 
once said to the House of Lords, “ By the House of Lords I 
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kok to be protected, and not to be assailed, and I will not 
assign the reasons on which I founded my judgment.” Land- 
lords were already writing to their agents not to agree with their 
tenants out of Court, till it was seen what would come of the 
Lords Committee. In short, the northern population of Ireland, 
—the only part of Ireland where we could as yet look for 
popular support,—were in danger of being alienated by this 
throwing of doubt over the Land Act. On the whole, no orator 
ever yet made the House of Commons realise so profoundly as 
Mr. Gladstone did on Monday the responsibility which they 
incur and the power which they wield; nor could any orator 
have conveyed with more striking effect, and yet with more 
ceremonious deference, the absolute incapacity of the House of 
Lords to back its mad attempt to unravel the work of last year, 
by eliciting any response of national feeling or resolve. 


In the division list, it is noticeable that the Home-rule party 
were nearly equally divided. At least 14 of the genuine Home- 
rulers voted with the Government, not liking the appearance 
of siding against the Irish Land Act; while 16 Irreconcilables 
(or rather 18, including the tellers) voted with the Conservatives 
and 15 Irish Conservatives as well. Mr. Marriott, the nomin- 
ally Liberal M.P. for Brighton, whose letter deprecating the 
course of the Government on this question, no less than on the 
closure of debate by a majority, appeared in Tuesday morning’s 
papers, nevertheless gave his vote with the majority. Probably, 
he did not relish the notion of being the only Liberal to join 
the Land Leaguers. His letter and his vote may be said to 
have cancelled each other,—like equal and opposite vibrating 
waves of sound,—if, indeed, Mr. Marriott’s letter could be said 
to vibrate at all, where the Liberal party seems to present him 
with no political medium in which its vibration could make 
itself felt. 

A lover of Shakespeare, on hearing Mr. Gladstone’s remarks 
on the right of the Irish Judges to refuse to answer the ques- 
tions of the Lords Committee, quoted Glendower’s remark in 
Henry IV..—“I can call spirits o’er the vasty deep ;” and Hot- 
spur’s rejoinder, ‘ Why, so can I, or so can any man; but will 
they come when you do call for them?” Glendower’s spirits, 
however, came to make music; while Lord Cairns’s spirits, if 
they do come, will certainly not be harmonious, and may, per- 
haps, be mute. We suspect, however, that the House of Lords, 
as a Court of Appeal, has a constitutional right to summon 
Judges, though the Judges may have quite as good a right to 
decline answering the questions put to them. 


The debate of Thursday night was not very instructive. 
Indeed, it was kept up almost wholly by Home-rulers and by 
Conservatives, the Solicitor-General for Ireland being the 
only speaker for the Government. He, however, completely 
answered Mr. Sexton’s attempt to prove that the Land Act 
coald have no tangible fruits for something over a dozen 
years; while of the Conservative speeches, Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach’s was the most remarkable, since he really conceded 
that no inquiry which threatened the tenants with any 
diminution of the advantages conferred by the Land Act 
ought to be countenanced, though he desired to inquire into the 
Lest means of assisting the ruined landlords to sell their pro- 
perty to their tenants on the best terms. The debate was 
again adjourned till Monday, and will be then commenced by 
Mr. Russell, Q.C., who will, no doubt, deliver a brilliant defence 
of the Government. 








a majority very slightly diminished from that of last year. He 
polled on Thursday 3,796 votes, against 3,688 given for the 
Conservative Member, Mr. Corbett. No other Liberal contested 
the seat. At the general election in 1880, Mr. Bradlaugh polled 
3,827 votes; and last May, 3,437, so that this time he polled 
many more votes than he managed to poll last year, though 
fewer than at the general election. We regret Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
return, as we do not think that he has fought his own political 
cause on anything like the highest principles; but in the 
absence of any truer exponent of that cause, we do not greatly 
wonder at it. The House of Commons has not treated Mr, 
Bradlaugh as a Court of Law would undoubtedly have treated 
him, had it been possible to bring the question of the oath 
before such a Court, and this is very naturally resented. No 
constituency will stand having its Member rejected by the 
House of Commons on no legal ground. 


It is reported from Cairo that Arabi Bey is losing his agcend- 








5 ic, 
ancy, that his comrades murmur at the non-fulfilment of hi 
promises, and that some of the Notables begin to feel the power 
the Assembly. It is supposed, therefore, that he may be wee 
thrown, and that a Ministry may then be formed, ennai 
through the Notables, but willing, at the same time, to ann 
international agreements. The discontent of the soldiery jg 
very probable, as Arabi has done nothing, but its natural 
result will be to tempt the adventurer to make a bold stroke. 
to carry out his programme. He has nothing to lose, except 
his life, which he probably cares nothing about, and is not 
likely to recede at the bidding of anybody not supported by 
armed force. Of course, a fresh military revolt may end hig 
power, but it will only throw up some officer more determined 
than himself. In Egypt, as in every other Mussulman 
country, there are only three effective powers,—the ruler, the 
army, and the mob; and in Cairo, while the Khedive is weak 
the mob looks to the army for initiative. : 


The latest intelligence from Herzegovina is unfavourable to 
Austria. It is affirmed at Cettinje that General Jovanovich 
ordered a strong force to seize a position commanding the 
Drina, held by the insurgent leader Kovacsevic. The insurg- 
ents defended their position desperately, and the Austrians 
were repulsed, with a loss of 300 men, their adversaries losing 
only 15. If the story is true, the Austrians must have attempted 
to cross the river under fire; and though it may be exaggerated, 
the report will bring hundreds to the Herzegovinian standard, 
The weather is still infamous, snow falling heavily; but by al} 
accounts the insurrection is spreading, and the Montenegrins 
more and more difficult to restrain. The Mussulmans of 
Bosnia, moreover, whom the Government has tried to conciliate, 
express sympathy with the insurgents, who have plenty of 
arms, a fine position, and the hope of assistance from all Slavs, 
The subjugation of the country is inevitable, if no foreign 
Power intervenes ; but it may be a very tedious and sanguinary 
affair. 





All the accounts from Russia concur as to the attitude of the 
Palace towards General Skobeleff. The Czar is bitterly annoyed 
at the General’s imprudent language in France, and he has 
been ordered to repair to St. Petersburg, by a route arranged so 
as to exclude Slav demonstrations. On his arrival, it is believed 
that the Emperor, instead of sending him to his great command 
at Minsk, as was at first intended, will order him into retire- 
ment on his own estates. Very powerful influence will, how- 
ever, be exerted in his favour; and it should be noted that the 
Government of Russia, which seems often so harsh, rarely de- 
grades tried servants, or even leaves them without employ. 
General Skobeleff, it is stated, himself expects to be placed 
en disporibilité, and to be recalled to command as soon as war 
breaks out. He denies peremptorily the reports that he ever 
intended to play Tchernaieff’s +dle, or accept any command of 
Irregulars. 


The Attorney-General on Tuesday moved that Michael Davitt, 
elected for Meath, being still under sentence for a felony— 
treason—was incapable of election. He quoted precedents, but, of 
course, relied on the statute of 1870, under which a person con- 
victed of treason-felony is made incapable of receiving office 
under the Crown, or of being elected to Parliament. There was 
no possibility of a direct reply, but Mr. Cowen and the Parnel- 
lites tried to turn the debate into one on the expediency of par- 
doning Davitt, a course also earnestly defended by Mr. Shaw. 
Mr. E. Clarke contended that, as in the Mitchell case, the 
House should refuse to act, and leave the matter to the Courts, 
(yet Mr. Clarke votes against Mr. Bradlangh) ; and he was sup- 
ported by Mr. Sexton, who taunted the Government with deny- 
ing the power of the House in the Northampton case, and ad- 
mitting it in the case of Meath. The House, of course, voted 
for the Attorney-General’s proposal, by 208 to 20, and it was 
announced that as the second candidate, Mr. Egan, might claim 
the seat, no writ would at present be issued for Meath. 


Mr. Blennerhassett’s Bill for the abolition of agricultural 
distraint gave rise on Wednesday to a sharp and sensible 
debate. The landlords’ advocates, of course, condemned the 
Bill, nominally on the ground that they would be compelled to 
demand rents in advance, really because they feel that their 
preferential right is a dignity as well as a security, and enables 
them to admit any tenant they choose, as, even if he is ruined, 
the rentis safe. The Bill is supported by the farmers’ friends, 
cn the ground, quite just, that the right of distraint gives a State 
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ee to the landlord, and so places the farmer at a disad- 

tage in dealing with his banker, to whom he can only offer 
pari ractically a second mortgage. Moreover, it enables 
phe i capital or character to bid for farms over the heads 
ppl who intend to live permanently on them. In Scotland, 
ye farmers were unanimous, but it is not certain they are so 
in England, many tenants dreading excessive strictness on the 
landlords’ part, such as is exercised in securing rent for houses. 
The Goverament, through Sir W. Harcourt, say they admit the 
principle, but wish for inquiry, and for a Bill providing new 
and efficient means for re-entry upon land, which have been 
omitted in Mr. Blennerhassett’s measure. The Bill was 
talked out, and clearly awaits a more decisive expression of 
tenaut-farmers’ opinions. 


guarant 


Some light has at last been thrown on the theft of the body 
of Lord Crawford. The police of Aberdeenshire believe, on the 
evidence of letters demanding ransom, that the body was stolen 
for plunder only, and that the active agent was one Kirkwood, 
a confidential servant of the late lord, employed in his scientific 
experiments. The letters mentioned that a sum of £6,000 
must be paid, and that the body was still in Aberdeenshire, but 
no hint of its actual whereabouts has yet been given. The 
thieves evidently still believe, in spite of repeated assurances, 
that rather than lose the body a heavy ransom will be paid. 
They must be guided by some private knowledge of the grief 
they have caused. Kirkwood has been arrested, but as yet, as 
usual in Scotland, the proceedings are secret. 

Lord Hartington made a good speech on Wednesday at the 
twenty-second annual dinner of the Association of the Chambers 
of Commerce, in reply to the toast of “ Her Majesty’s Ministers,” 
which was proposed by Mr. Moore, with expressions of regret 
that the Government were not more Conservative. Lord Hart- 
ington replied that, however misguided he might be, he must 
be content for that evening, at all events, to remain a member 
of the Liberal party; and then he took advantage of the fact 
that he could not attend the previous annual dinner, on account 
of the famous continuous session of the House of Commons for 
nearly forty-eight hours, to express his own profound conviction 
that whether or not the New Rules of Procedure are really strong 
enough for the object for which they are proposed, they are, at 
all events, the very minimum that is requisite; and his satisfac- 
tion that so influential a body as the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce should fully perceive the absolute necessity of so 
strengthening the hands of the Legislature as to give it back its 
control of its own time and strength. 





On the subject of the failure of the French Treaty of Com- 
merce, too, Lord Hartington made a very clear statement. The 
Government, he said, had not attempted to haggle and bargain 
with the French Government. It had taken its stand solely 
on the ground of Free-trade. To any treaty which would really 
haveincreased, on the whole, the freedom of commercial intercourse 
between the two countries, it would have given its consent, whether 
the French Government had substituted specific for ad valorem 
duties, or not. But to any Treaty which implied retrogression 
from the status quo, it declined to give its consent, and pre- 
ferred rather to retain its full freedom. And to that, at last, it 
had come. Only the French Government, clearly recognising 
that it would be a calamity to diminish materially the com- 
mercial intercourse between the two nations, had conceded to the 
English nation, after May 22nd—till which time the old treaty 
is prolonged —the advantages of the most-favoured-nation 
clause, without in any way interfering with the freedom of 
action of the British Government in the arrangement of its 
tariff. He added that the Government hope for a speedy exten- 
sion of their commercial relations with Spain, and also with 
other countries. 

A case concerning which there has been a great deal of 
talk terminated on Tuesday. Mr. Robarts, Remembrancer 
of the City of London, was charged by a clerk in 


the office with “ mutilating and tampering with the 
books.” Upon this charge, the Corporation removed Mr. 
Robarts. That gentleman contends that he holds the office 
during good behaviour, and cannot be removed, and 


to settle the point of behaviour, laid a criminal informa- 
tion for libel against Mr. Lister. Mr. Lister entirely dis- 
claimed any imputation of dishonesty againt Mr. Robarts, 





and the evidence showed that the Remembrancer, whose 
foible is obviously over-zeal, had cut and altered the books 
in order to assist in a clearer method of keeping the accounts. 
It was not a wise thing to do, but the doing of it did not affect 
character in any way; and on this being clearly acknowledged, Mr. 
Robarts withdrew his plaint. He will now, we presume, fight 
to the end the far more difficult question of the Corporation’s 
right to dismiss him without misbehaviour, a question depend- 
ing on the precedents of centuries. 

Mr. Frederick Treves, of the London Hospital, in a lecture 
on the dress of the period, delivered last Saturday, made a very 
judicious attack on the artificial narrowing of the waist, which 
is, indeed, not only injurious to the health, but positively ugly. 
At the same time, he cannot have been right in assuming that 
the waist of an average woman should be from twenty-eight to 
twenty-nine inches, if not artificially compressed. We do not 
believe that, as a matter of fact, the undoctored waist of a 
woman of average height is at all above twenty-five to twenty- 
seven inches; and if so, it is a pity to represent it as naturally 
larger than it is, since the greater the revolution of habit is re- 
presented as being, the less disposed ordinary women will be to 
adopt it. Leave women the hope of something like a waist, and 
they may be willing to give up artificial modes of contracting 
it; but leave them no hope of a waist without torture, and they 
may, perhaps, in their despair, prefer the torture to what they 
would consider the perpendicular architecture recommended by 
the doctors. 


The Guardian of last Wednesday has accused the Spectutor 
of being an “apologist” for the outrages on the Jews in 
Russia. The truth is that we reserved our judgment on 
the case till we were in possession of the evidence of 
our own Consuls in Russia; and our summary of that evid- 
ence was really less favourable to Russia than the Consular 
reports taken in extenso. The (Guardian, on the other hand, 
assumed the accuracy of the J'iimes’ anonymous compilation, 
and accused both the local authorities and the Central Govern- 
ment of complicity in the outrages. Our Consuls have re- 
butted that accusation by plain facts and unimpeach- 
able evidence. Our Consul-General at Odessa declares, 
on his own knowledge there, and on the evidence of eye- 
witnesses elsewhere, that the Times’ narrative “is so incor- 
rect and exaggerated ...... that I think very little faith can 
be given to any part of it, more especially to the accounts of 
the violations of women.” The Jews in London have just pub- 
lished a supplementary narrative, in which it is stated that 
“the Times has not exaggerated, but greatly underrated, the 
extent of the outrages.” Now the Times specified certain places 
where the authorities took no precaution beforehand, and in- 
flicted no punishment afterwards. Our Consuls have disprove 
this by undeniable facts. The further evidence now produced 
is really not evidence at all. The Rhodope Commission gave 
names, places, and dates of similar outrages, which were, never- 
theless, disproved by the testimony of English eye-witnesses. 
It is obviously impossible to accept as evidence what the per- 
sons said to have been outraged themselves deny, in the pre- 
sence of a British Consul and a Jewish Rabbi, no Russian being 
present. The allegation that the Consuls derived information 
from Russian otticials is explicity denied by the Consuls them- 
selves. We have no wish whatever to defend the Russians as 
such, and we shall not be slow to condemn them, on the same 
kind of evidence on which we condemned the Turks. But we 
cannot undertake to dispense with the ordinary rules of evid- 
ence, whenever the accused happen to be Russians. 





A course of lectures for male and female students is to be 
given at South Kensington upon dairy, poultry, and bee 
management, farm-garden culture, and other minor food indus- 
tries, and at the same time an exhibition is to be held of any 
improved appliances calculated to assist in the economical con- 
duct of the said industries. Lord Aberdare is at the head of 
the executive committee, and Professor Tanner directs the edu- 
cational arrangements. The object, which is said to be to give 
a thoroughly intelligent knowledge of these subjects, is a good 
one; and though much cannot be done by a few lectures, they 
may pave the way for giving practical teaching to women, on 
the best means of carrying ont occupations to which they might 
devote themselves in large numbers with great propriety. 


Consols were on Friday 100} to 100}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ATTEMPT ON THE QUEEN. 


A SOMEWHAT singular destiny appears to pursue the 

Queen. Throughout a reign which is now becoming a 
long one, no attempt, small or great, has ever been made to 
assassinate Her Majesty for political reasons. No political 
opponent, or member of a secret society, or fanatic for revolu- 
tion, has ever seriously attempted to compass her death, 
whether by bombshell or bullet. Rumours of threats have, 
indeed, been circulated, and on one or two occasions it has 
been deemed necessary to take very careful precautions ; but 
no intending assassin of the political kind has ever been 
arrested. In this respect, the Queen stands alone among the 
greater Monarchs, every one of whom, including the Emperor of 
Austria, has either been a target for the bullet, or is menaced, 
like the Emperor of Russia, with death, whenever it may be pos- 
sible to inflict it. Nevertheless, the Queen has been exposed in 
an unusual degree to personal danger. Four deliberate attempts 
to marder her Majesty have been made, one by Edward Oxford, 
on June 10th, 1840, who fired twice; another by John Francis, 
on May 30th, 1842, who fired once; a third by Bean, also in 
1842, whose pistol missed fire; and a fourth by Roderick 
Maclean, the present man accused, who fired one shot, and 
intended, according to the evidence, to fire more. None 
of the first three miscreants had any political motive,— 
Oxford being a semi-lunatic, crazy with love of notoriety, 
Francis a man embittered by poverty and disappointment, 
and Bean a bad sort of fool, hardly responsible ; and there is 
no probability that Maclean had any political or social pur- 
pose. He seems to be a wretched kind of person, a grocer’s 
assistant out of work, who selected the Queen as victim be- 
cause she was the first person in the realm, and whose only 
care when arrested was that he should not be personally 
“hurt.” In no attempt has the Queen ever been wounded— 
for Pate, who struck her with a cane, intended insult, not 
murder—and in none has any attendant been killed or even 
slightly injured. The Queen, therefore, has been as fortunate 
as most of her predecessors, who, with the doubtful exception 
of William Rufus, and the certain exceptions of Edward II. 
and Edward V., have escaped assassination for eight hun- 
dred years. Her risk, nevertheless, not from assassins proper, 
but from murderers, is very considerable, and we have not the 
smallest sympathy with the idea that lenity to such persons is 
either just or expedient. The special law of treason rests on 
the same basis as the right of making war, viz., the just claim 
of every organised nation to defend its organised existence by 
inflicting death; and if it did not, the man who deliberately 
shoots at~an elderly lady, who never can by possibility have 
given him the smallest provocation, and whose life is of spe- 
cial importance to the community, is a murderer almost of the 
worst kind. He knows he is, and is tempted by the know- 
ledge, and deserves, therefore, any fate decreed by law. We 
would not step an inch beyond the law, and entirely repudiate 
the Times’ suggestion of special punishments—breaking on the 
wheel did not save Henri IV.—but we see no reason for any 
disposition to extra lenity, or any readiness to impute such 
offences to insanity. Let the assassin of a King die, if suc- 
cessful; and if unsuccessful, be kept in penal servitude for life, 
just as if the King were a policeman. The national horror of 
the crime is no excuse for torture, but it is no reason whatever 
for departing from the strictest rigour of the law. We do not 
believe that pardons or commutations excite any gratitude 
among fanatics, or will move the hearts of any future criminals. 
There is no restraint, more especially upon semi-lunatics, like 
the certainty that general law will be fairly, but rigidly, car- 
ried out. 

We must add another word, in fairness. The occurrence 
shows that those who protect the Queen are not without 
reason for precautions which often strike observers, and have 
sometimes struck ourselves, as excessive or absurd. The 
highest person in any realm attracts the attention of the 
half-insane as the highest point attracts the lightning, and 
their attempts, which, be it remembered, will always be made 
in unaccountable and unexpected ways, ought to be provided 
for, though we adhere strongly to our belief that the provision 
should be silently made, and left unreported. The death of 
the Queen by a murderer’s hand, besides the moral shock to 
the country, must be an enormous misfortune, and might be 
an irreparable one. It would terminate the Victorian era— 
and every one can feel what that means—while it might inflict 








injury on the body politic such as even time could n 
It isa subject for gratitude to Providence that the 
not killed, and even a greater one that the intending assasgi 

was not an Irishman. He might very well have en 
Macarthy, instead of a Maclean, and still have been on] ; 
murderer; but no conceivable evidence would have condlaes 
the country that the Land Leaguers were’ not responsible, or 
have induced them for half-a-century to come to trust an 

popular party in Ireland. . 
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THE VOTE OF CENSURE ON THE LORDS, 


R. GLADSTONE’S speech on Monday night was, to al} 

who heard it at all events, and probably to many who 

only read it, one of the most powerful oratorical efforts of the 
present generation. What was so striking in it was the extreme 
vividness with which the Prime Minister realised himself, and 
consequently made his audience realise, the whole secret of 
representative government,—its strength and its weakness, its 
absolute dependence on popular sanction for complete efficiency, 
its dependence on even a partial popular sanction for partial 
efficiency, and the necessity of plainly exhibiting the full con- 
fidence placed in it by the people at all junctures when that 
efficiency is impaired or endangered through any blow struck at 
the Government by one of the co-ordinate powers recognised in 
the Constitution. All this sounds very abstract and very 
unlike the kind of thrill of conviction which great oratory is 
calculated to produce. But that is really just the test of its 
power. Very few people realise, or are in the least competent 
to realise, how the confidence of the people—nay, the mere mani- 
festation of that confidence, whenever that confidence is called 
in question—vivifies the Executive power. But no one who 
heard Mr. Gladstone on Thursday night could have failed to 
realise this,—to feel it penetrating almost every sentence he 
uttered, and giving its whole meaning to the vote for which 
he asked. He made you feel that it was of the very essence of 
the Irish question to confirm the growing confidence of Ulster, 
and not to endanger, much less forfeit it; that without 
that confidence, and the prospect of that confidence extend- 
ing from Ulster to the other provinces, the horrible phrase of 
“The English garrison in Ireland” is one which describes 
facts, whereas if the feeling of Ulster is confirmed and spreads 
to the other provinces, those odious words will no longer de- 
scribe the garrison of force, but the far more effective garrison 
of popular trust. He made you feel that for the purpose of 
remedying the avowed disloyalty of a great part of Ireland, 
the confidence of the people of the other parts of the United 
Kingdom in the policy of the Government must be firmly and 
unhesitatingly declared, so that there need be no reason for 
those Irishmen who are being gained over by it to dreada 
sudden change,—a reversal of recent legislative decisions,— 
and a recurrence to the policy of inflicting on Ireland 
the very different civilisation and property-laws of this 
country. He made you feel, moreover, as no, other 
orator could have made you feel, that to put up with 
checks and censures passed upon the popular policy by such 
assemblies as the House of Lords, is a mistake in a very 
different sense indeed from that in which it may sometimes be 
a mistake for an individual to ignore censure on what ke 
does. Individuals may afford to do this, if the power to 
act is quite unquestioned. But it can never be wise for a 
Government which depends on the strength and the intensity 
of that mass of opinion which it represents, to forget that the 
durability of that strength and mass of opinion depends to no 
inconsiderable extent on being called into active operation, 
on being reminded of its responsibility to assert itself, 
when any much less authoritative assembly attempts to under- 
mine the popular judgments and paralyse the popular 
power. If Mr. Gladstone had not appealed to the Com- 
mons to strengthen his hands, after the deliberate attempt of 
the Lords to throw discredit on his Irish policy, we should 
have soon found the disastrous consequences, both in Ireland 
and England. In Ireland, the only garrison which, for any 
constitutional purpose, is worth the name, the garrison ol 
Ulster opinion, would have been utterly disheartened. In 
England and Scotland, the people, assured by the Lords that 
the Land Act was so much of a failure that it wants doctoring 
already, and not being challenged by Mr. Gladstone to give the 
most absolute denial to that assumption, would have lost heart, 
would have supposed that the Government was already losing 
confidence in its own policy, till popularity would have ebbed 
away from the man who had not had the sagacity to assert 
that in it his strength really lies, 
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the statements put forth in debate for the purpose of 
that Mr. Gladstone has made a crisis where no crisis 
sted, and that the Lords have substantially conceded all that 
a ‘asked, they are really wholly unfounded. As for the 
est assertion, what could be wanted more decisive than Mr. 
Shaw’s statement concerning the loss of confidence in the Land 
Act which would have resulted through leaving the Lords’ Com- 
mittee to do what it would, and ignoring it in the Commons?‘ 
Mr. Shaw is not only Member for Cork County, but the most 
important Member of the recent Irish Land Commission, 
and he knows, as no one else can know, what the feeling is 
amongst those loyal Irishmen by whom the Land Act is sup- 
rted. His declaration on the subject is decisive at all 
events for the most important of all classes, the class actually 
conciliated by the Irish Land Act. As for the latter state- 
ment, that the Lords’ Committee have recently conceded 
in the communication made to Mr. Forster all that the 
Government required, it is not even plausible. In the 
first place, as the St. James’s Gazette itself very frankly 
admits, Lord Cairns’s communication by no means bears 
out such an assertion, even so far as regards the present 
intentions of the Committee :—*“It will be observed, how- 
ever,” says our contemporary, on Thursday, “that in the 
authorised statement of Lord Cairns’s message to Mr. Forster, 
there is no warrant for supposing that the Committee do pro- 
pose to put such large limitations on their inquiry; all they 
seem to say is that they will ask no questions bearing on the 
correctness or incorrectness, the propriety or impropriety, of 
any decision which the Commissioners may have recorded in 
their various Courts. This being the case, we can all under- 
stand the announcement on the Government side that they are 
not satisfied with the Committee’s statement ‘in substance.’” 
Now, that is at least quite unimpeachable evidence that the de- 
clarations of the Committee through Lord Cairns do not, in the 
opinion even of Lord Cairns’s own friends, warrant the Govern- 
ment in supposing that the judicial administration of the Land 
Act will be distinctly excluded from the province of the in- 
quiry. And when Lord Cairns’s own friends take this view, 
the Government would be weak and credulous indeed if they 
did not take it too. But besides the extremely insufficient 
character of the announcements made by Lord Cairns of the 
intentions of the Committee, the further and greater objection 
that without an authoritative declaration by the House of 
Lords itself they will not pursue this inquiry there is no 
security against it, such as the Government are bound to take, 
remains in full force. 

The public should remember that the need for Mr. Glad- 
stone’s resolution lies in this,—that Ireland generally re- 
gards the appointment of the Lords’ Committee as a blow 
strack at the concessions made to the tenants under the 
Land Act, and that it is of the very essence of Liberal 

licy to reassure Ireland that this blow will not be suf- 
ted by,the Government to weaken the actual administration 
of the Land Act. Now, even if the Lords’ Committee were 
actually to limit their inquiries to harmless matters, still if 
Ireland were to be penetrated with all sorts of fears that that 
inquiry would have a malignant influence on the administration 
of the Land Act, the evil which the Prime Minister apprehends 
would be done. It is not that the Lords’ Committee is itself 
powerful for mischief ; it is that the appearance of a disposi- 
tion on the part of the Government to acquiesce in the Lords’ 
Committee, is powerful for mischief. And the acceptance by 
the Government of the wholly unsatisfactory terms of Lord 
Cairns’s communications as if they were  satisfactory,— 
indeed, the acceptance of any assurances, however ade- 
quate, that do not emanate from the House of Lords 
itself,—would be interpreted, and not unreasonably in- 
terpreted, by the people of Ireland as a sign of weakness 
Ominous of retreat. We take it, therefore, that Mr. Gladstone, 
in waiving a formal division on his resolution, would be hauling 
down the flag of his new Irish policy, and would spread dismay 
throughout his friends in Ireland. He will, no doubt, insist 
on a division on that resolution, and we think we may venture 
to predict that he will carry as united a party into the lobby 
with him as he carried on Monday night, on the preliminary 
question of order. There is no sign of hesitation in any 
section whatever of the Liberal party, Whig, Radical, or 
crotchety. Nor do we doubt that the Conservatives will be 
as much disheartened by the result as they were when their 
tellers, Mr, Power and Mr. Redmond, announced the numbers, 
after what they must have thought the disastrous division 
of Monday evening, 
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THE USE OF PARTY MEETINGS. 


E wish the leaders of the Liberal Party, or, indeed, the 
leaders of both parties, would think out the question 

whether more frequent meetings between them and the Mem- 
bers who support them would not advance public business. 
Lord Beaconsfield, who knew men, or at least their weaknesses, 
better than most people, thought such meetings beneficial, and 
held them frequently ; and the result of the meeting of Monday 
certainly justified his opinion. The Liberal Members met in 
Downing Street in crowds, many of them with their minds 
perplexed by rumours of resignations, defections, and hesita- 
tions, all tending to take the heart out of them; and they 
went away, after an hour's interview with their chieis, 
full of spirit and confidence, a thoroughly united party. 
The change of tone was so manifest, that it was per- 
ceptible to the Conservatives in the evening, and tho- 
roughly dispirited them, and throughout the sitting there 
was a swing and “go” in the action of the majority to 
which we have of late been too little accustomed. They have 
seemed disposed to ask permission to take their own way. Of 
course, something was due to the subject-matter of debate, 
the Tories having seldom put themselves and the Upper House 
so manifestly in the wrong, or given the House of Commons 
so clear an opportunity for asserting the cardinal truth of 
English politics, that it is the only living power in the State ; 
but much was due also to the meeting. And it is not difti- 
cult to see why it should be so,—why a meeting of the 
kind should be grateful to the reason, as well as to 
the weaknesses of a party. It is pleasant to be consulted even 
formally by your chiefs, to feel that you have assented to 
their views before it became needful, under the pressure of 
the public eye, to vote for them; to know that you, or at least 
the representatives of your group, have had an opportunity of 
expressing a difference of opinion, The carnal mind loves at- 
tention, and such a meeting is, at all events, an attention, 
soothes away many susceptibilities, and brings home to the 
Member, as a debate does not, that he is one of those 
who influence, as well as follow, the course his leaders 
are taking. He has made one of a kind of exterior Cabinet, 
and that is solacing to him. If this were their sole 
result, party meetings would be expedient, for, after all, 
Members are human, and in all human beings temper is 
a factor; but there are graver benefits producible, and we 
think produced, by such gatherings. They help to dissipate 
the miasmatic vapour which the London Press, separated, as 
it is, in tone and objects from the body of the people, occu- 
pies itself in thickening. The Liberals are told every morn- 
ing, often in direct defiance of facts, that this or that pro- 
position has created fissures in the party, that the “* Moderates” 
are disgusted, or the “ Ultras” alienated, or this group wants 
conditions, or that group feels reserves, and having learned 
their traditions at a time when the Premier was not considered 
hostis generis Londinensis, against whom anything is lawful, 
they half-believe these stories. The meeting dissipates that 
belief. The Members not only hear their leader, are not only 
told that the stories of resignation are inventions, but they 
hear the representative men of groups, and see that the 
rumours of defections are merely the printed wishes of 
treacherous friends. They find that Mr. Whitbread is as 
strong as Mr. Gladstone, and that Mr. Dillwyn and Mr. 
Shaw support both, and become aware of a tone among 
them all which means unity and hard fighting. They 
go home sure of victory, aware once more that, treason 
apart, they are a clear majority, and able to perceive that, as 
managers as well as statesmen, their leaders know their busi- 
ness. That is where, in England, the doubt so often arises. 
Members do not disagree with the policy of the Cabinet, so 
much as doubt its effect on the House; the Zimes, and the 
Telegraph, and the Morning Post—and, to our astonishment, 
in this instance, the Daily News—all telling them that a mis- 
take has been made, and that the governing majority will not 
be unanimous. It is most useful that all this evil-intentioned 
or unfounded nonsense should be shown to be nonsense, and 
nothing shows it so rapidly or clearly as the short speeches in 
adhesion of the very men expected to revolt. There is always 
an expectation in London, where every one believes electors to 
be ignorant dummies without influence on their representa- 
tives, that some fine day the “ Moderate Liberals” will prove 
traitors. Experience shows that they always wait till they 
reach the House of Lords, when, no doubt, they do usually 
shake off the bonds alike of gratitude and political decency, 
with a half-comic celerity that recalls the eagerness with which 
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the clown strips off the policeman’s coat to reappear in motley ; 
but still, the impression is almost incurable. Well, if there 
is an honest Moderate in England, it is Mr. Whitbread, and a 
few words from him expressing an intention of supporting the 
resolution against the Lords do more to dissipate doubts than 
any number of official denials, which the newspapers that invent 
the rumours accept, only to begin inventing again. It is the 
same with all the representative men; they all adhere; and 
their adhesion is twice as significant, because it is given out of 
Parliament, under circumstances which disable constituents 
from pelting them with remonstrances or threats. The Mem- 
bers, in truth, in such meetings learn facts about parties 
which, if they do not influence their judgments, at least im- 
prove their spirits. That is useful to either party, but most 
useful, of course, to the party which contains the smallest pro- 
portion of Mamelukes, sure to be faithful, whatever the orders 
or the objects of their chief. It is, perhaps, a merit of Liberals 
that they are so ready to bolt when they see reason, but it is 
certainly a foible that they are so ready to believe in each 
other’s bolting without any reason at all. Meetings such as 
that of Monday diminish that readiness, and, at least while the 
existing newspaper monopoly lasts, we wish they were more 
frequent. 

They should, we think, be as private as possible. Complete 
privacy is, of course, unattainable, in a gathering so large, of 
men of all minds and tempers, many of whom have every 
interest, personal and political, in favouring publicity. But 
there should, we think, be an etiquette that, while the results 
of the meeting must be made known, the arguments employed 
should be as little quoted as possible. The speeches are not 
intended to instruct the public, but the Members who attend ; 
the latter are far better pleased with addresses peculiar to 
themselves, and for any purpose of frank consultation some 
sort of secrecy is indispensable. Those who are representative 
enough to make their speeches important do not want to speak 
with the qualifications and reserves indispensable in the House of 
Commons, or to take any care of any sort that what they say shall 
“ report well,” while those who listen want to gather their chiefs’ 
actual minds in the least formal fashion possible. Of course, 
in such a crowd, they will hear no secrets and no indiscreet 
truths; but the more privacy is observed, the more certain 
they will be that they hear real opinions, and not merely the 
opinions which, on a balance of arguments, it is necessary to 
hold. Many a representative Member has a doubt in his own 
mind which a word of explanation would clear away, but 
which he will not bring forward, if he is to be represented to 
the whole country and his constituents as a hesitating sup- 
porter. Men trained in Parliament when speaking in public 
never forget the presence of the Gallery, andit is just that presence 
which, if these meetings are to be as beneficial as they might 
be, should be forgotten. Those who attend will then be able to 
perform a most valuable office, to show by cheers and ‘ ohs ” 
the general mind of the party, which Whips, however skilful or 
assiduous, must sometimes misinterpret. Their information, 
usually invaluable, sometimes needs a check, more especially 
if they themselves live in circles out of sympathy with the 
Electors ; and no better could be devised than meetings of 
Members large enough to express the general breath of opinion, 
and private enough to admit, on occasion, of an effort for its 
modification. A party needs sometimes to assemble undis- 
tracted by the presence of its enemies, and under our system 
it has, except in these Meetings, no such opportunity. 





LORD HARTINGTON ON THE NEW RULES. 


| te HARTINGTON’S declaration to the Associated 

Chambers of Commerce on Wednesday, that the New 
Rules proposed by the Government are the very least that can 
possibly be adequate to the exigencies of the occasion, will 
carry a great deal of weight with the country. There are not 
a few who perversely believe that Mr. Gladstone is a Revolu- 
tionist at heart, while Lord Hartington is a Conservative- 
Liberal. We have never made this mistake, and a great 
mistake it is. None the less, we are very glad that Lord 
Hartington’s calmness of judgment, reinforced as it is by 
the natural weight of his position as the heir of the House 
of Cavendish, should be universally known to stand dis- 
tinctly committed to the moderation of the New Rules. 
And for this purpose, his perfectly supererogatory declara- 
tion of his conviction on such an occasion as that of a speech 
made to the Associated Chambers of Commerce, is far more to the 
purpose than a speech delivered from his seat in the House of 
Commons. There it might be said that he was actuated chiefly 





—— 


by loyalty to his party and his leader. In the i 
Palace Hotel, there was no such claim on him re rape 
he spoke out strongly, it was clearly because he was dee 1 
convinced himself, and had a very strong wish to convince his 
audience, that the Government were asking nothing which is 
not absolutely needful, if, indeed, they are asking quite as much 
as they ought to ask. Now, we do not believe that the consti- 
tuencies will be at all likely to impute to Lord Hartington an 
wish to interfere with liberty of speech. Whatever form th 
caprices of a great English nobleman of vast Possessions ag 
well as strong character and judgment, take, they seldom take 
the form of meddling with liberty of speech. In the first 
place, such a man is perfectly conscious that he himself has far 
more influence, with ample liberty of speech, than he would ever 
have without it. There is nothing which affects public opinion 
more in every class than the expressed convictions of such a 
man as Lord Hartington, so long as public opinion is qnite 
free, and is conscious that it is quite free, to differ from him 
and override his judgment, if it wishes so todo. Leave public 
opinion absolute freedom to control, and to overrule if it chooses, 
the views of such a man as Lord Hartington, and in nine cases 
out of ten it will prefer to accept his views. On the contrary, 
let public opinion once entertain any fear that it is not free to 
express its divergence from men in high position, and it will 
show an uncontrollable desire to assert its right by loudly and 
peremptorily disavowing men in high position. Therefore, 
nothing diminishes the public influence of such a position as 
Lord Hartington’s so much as any suspicion that he and his 
Order are trying to control public opinion, instead of only try- 
ing to convince it. In the next place, men of Lord Hartington’s 
force of character and commanding position are apt rather to 
be far too indifferent to the errors of public opinion, than at all 
disposed to dictate toit. They are assured enough of their own 
power and independence, act as they will, and they are far more 
likely to shrug their shoulders and let the people feel the con- 
sequences of their own blunders, than to go laboriously out of 
their way to prevent those blunders from taking effect. All this, 
however indistinctly, the public feel ; and, therefore, we believe 
that they will be inclined to give Lord Hartington full credit 
for not wishing to interfere in the least with liberty of speech, 
except so far as this is absolutely essential for the good of the 
people, and for the dignity and authority of the Legislature. 
He is not the man to be afraid of discussion or argument of 
any kind. He is the man, however, who would feel keenly 
the stultification of any Legislature to which he belonged, and 
who would part cheerfully enough with any fraction of the 
right of loquacity which was proved to be incompatible with 
the right of effective action. 

In his account of the crisis of last Session, Lord Hartington 
paid a well-merited tribute to the Speaker, for his courage and 
resolution in delivering the House last year from the tactics 
of Obstruction, and remarked that the Government were but 
responding to the appeal then made by the Speaker to the 
House, in producing as they have done new rules of procedure, 
which ought to relieve the Speaker of the undesirable responsi- 
bility of interfering again in the same peremptory fashion. 
And we need not say that we heartily concur with Lord 
Hartington, that it was absolutely essential thus to relieve the 
Speaker of the duty of taking into his own hands anything 
like a moral dictatorship. But our observation of the course 
of debate during the present Session has convinced us that 
—without claiming any such dictatorship—the Speaker and 
Chairman of Committees would be justified in interfering 
considerably more than they do, to call to order Members who 
are speaking either very improperly or very irrelevantly. We 
are not blaming either the Speaker or the Chairman of Com- 
mittees for their great and very wise reluctance to interfere 
needlessly with the discretion of debaters. Without the active 
support of the House, such interference would be quite impossible ; 
and even though they secured the active support of the House, 
it is far from desirable that there should be any appearance 
of a peremptory disposition, much less of anything like 
favouritism. At the same time, we are fully persuaded that 
it is the wish of the House of Commons that their Speaker 
and Chairman should as much as possible discourage both 
improper personal imputations, and the habit of saying on one 
occasion what really belongs to a totally different stage of the 
debate ; and we cannot doubt for a moment that it has been 
more than once in the power of the Speaker and Chairman to 
discourage these habits much more than, according to the pre- 
cedents of their office, it has hitherto been the custom to dis- 
courage them. We remarked last week on Mr. Biggar’s singular, 
but unchecked brutality of speech in relation to Mr, Herbert 
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Gladstone, which we must say we think that Dr. Playfair 
would have done well to rebuke, and to ask the Committee to 
report to the House, if not immediately and unconditionally 
withdrawn. But, besides this instance of almost excessive 
reticence, no one who was in the House on Monday night 
could have failed to observe how large a portion of the little 
preliminary debate might have been spared, if the Speaker had 
insisted that Mr. Newdegate, Mr. Chaplin, and others should 
restrict themselves to the question as to the order of business, 
and not go into the main question of a resolution which the 
Prime Minister had not yet moved. Both the speeches we 
have named were speeches not against the postponement of the 
other business of the Government to Mr. Gladstone’s resolu- 
tion, but against the resolution itself, and might very well 
have been stopped, as wholly irrelevant on that account. And 
the same might be said of two or three other speeches. Now, 
nothing would have been less invidious than to remind Mr. 
Newdegate and Mr. Chaplin that they would presently have 
the opportunity of saying what they were then saying, but that 
their remarks were not in the least appropriate to the question 
whether or not Government should be allowed to order its own 
business in its own fashion. 

We believe most sincerely that no rule of procedure will 
be found effective at all, unless both the Speaker and the 
Chairman enforce much more strictly than it has till now 
ever been the custom to enforce, such rules of procedure as 
exist. Nothing can be more slovenly than the habit of letting 
quite distinct matters of debate overlap each other, like the 
question of the order of business and the issue to be debated 
when the order of business is determined. And nothing can 
be more essential to an assembly that is disposed to get out of 
hand, than a sharp reminder that a habit of personal abuse 
will be punished by that assembly. We agree, then, warmly 
with Lord Hartington that the reforms proposed in the New 
Rules of Procedure, far from being in excess of what is needed, 
rather fall short of what is needed. But we wish he had ad- 
vocated a definite instruction to the Speaker and the Chairman 
of Committees to hold the reins habitually tighter than in 
most Parliaments it has been the custom to do. When a horse 
takes to kicking, the coachman must not give him his head. 
The Speaker and the Chairman of Committees find it, no doubt, 
difficult to remember that a more disciplinarian government of 
the assembly over which they preside, has become needful. But 
they should certainly be encouraged to enforce a more discipli- 
narian order, than the order of other days. 


THE NEW TEMPER OF IRISHMEN. 


: news from Ireland is still very bad. It is not merely 
that Meath, one of the richest counties in Ireland, a 
land of large grass farms and tenants with capital, has re- 
turned Michael Davitt, or that the “ No-rent” order is still 
obeyed in certain districts, but that the evidence of a change 
in the Irish character—a change for the worse—is still accu- 
mulating. The election of Michael Davitt, though most un- 
fortunate, is not altogether to the discredit of his electors. In 
returning him, the farmers of Meath have done their utmost 
to show that they have not been conciliated by the Land Act, 
and that Mr. Gladstone’s policy has so far failed ; and conse- 
quently, to keep open the wretched division between Ireland 
and the remaining six-sevenths of the United Kingdom. At 
the same time, they look upon Davitt as a sincere patriot 
and an oppressed one, and the author of the Land move- 
ment, and are grateful to him with a gratitude which, so 
far as it is not born of greed, is creditable, if not to 
their judgments, at all events to their hearts. As to the 
“No-rent” agitation, though it must be suppressed, arid 
though it inflicts unjust and terrible suffering upon a class, 
we are unable to believe it of more than temporary import- 
ance. No policy not supported by the conscience can long 
sustain itself against the regular force of the State, and the 
instinctive dislike of good men, and the duty of paying your 
debts when you can, always, in the long-run, appeals to the 
vast majority of mankind. It is in incidents like the attack 
on young Morony, at Feakle, in Limerick, that we see 
the deepest ground for alarm. It seems certain that 
Morony had been ordered by some illegal combination not 
to pay his rent, and had paid it, and was consequently 
visited by an armed party, who charged him with his offence, 
while one of them “ stepped forward, and placing the muzzle of 
a rifle to Morony’s leg, immediately below the knee, drew the 
trigger and fired, shattering the bones to pieces.” The 
“ Moonlighters then left,” the man died of his wounds, and, in 





the absence of evidence, it was found necessary to arrest 
seventeen persons under the Coercion Act. 

There is something in the self-restraint of these “ Moon- 
lighters,” in the careful limitation of their crime, so as to avoid 
incurring, as they hoped, any risk of the gallows, in the cold- 
bloodedness and want of passion in their deed, which is utterly 
horrible, and which in England would produce an outburst of 
furious detestation. The Moonlighters would have the whole 
population for enemies, and all healthy men for police ; would 
be hunted from county to county, and would be as certain 
of conviction if they were caught as if they had tortured 
children. Why is it not so in Ireland? It is nonsense to 
talk of defective administration, when in all cases of ordin- 
ary crime—theft, for instance, and forgery—punishment is, on 
the whole, more certain in Limerick than Liverpool. And it is 
nonsense, or rather pleonasm, to talk of terrorism, when with- 
out popular support no terror could be maintained for a day, 
the police being anxious and able to arrest, if only evid- 
ence were forthcoming, and juries would convict. There 
is much want of moral courage in Ireland, but there must be 
something worse than this, a- positive sympathy with any 
crime having for its object an ultimate increase in the income 
of tenant-farmers. It seems incredible that a motive so base 
should attain such force among a population hitherto believed 
to be religious to superstition, and devoted to a creed which, 
whatever its other defects, does limit, or even kill out, the 
hunger for comfort, the passionate greed which is the temptation 
of Protestant communities. It has always been alleged against 
Catholicism that Catholics were not sufficiently worldly, that 
they set up an ideal injurious to civilisation, because under it 
cleanliness and comfort and a desire to “ get on ” were no marks 
of righteous living. That is Macaulay’s charge, throughout his 
comparison of the two great creeds. Mr. Sullivan, in the 
most eloquent of his speeches, disdained to answer allegations 
that Ireland was prosperous, because, he maintained, his coun- 
trymen sought other and higher things than comfort. We, 
ourselves, only last year argued that, at least one cause of 
the mutual unintelligibility of Englishmen and Irishmen was 
that Englishmen sought material well-being as an ideal, while 
Irishmen longed for a kind of dignity or respect in the 
world and in their own eyes. That was undoubtedly true 
once, though there were limitations to be made, and what has 
caused the change we see? Every proposal tending te com- 
fort, even, for example, the confiscation of all debtz that can be 
classed as arrears, is welcomed with approval. Every remedial 
Act is judged by the single test of the amount of reduction it 
effects in payments which, even if unjust and exorbitant, as 
rent was, were matters of contract and consent. Every crime 
for which the criminal can argue that “ it benefits the country- 
side,” that is, makes the majority richer, or more comfortable, 
or more secure, receives from entire classes, if not sympathy, at 
least practical condonation. We talk of agents of the Land 
League and their “ organisation,” but there is no criminal in 
Ireland and no organisation that could stand up against the 
universal popular detestation which makes of a man a leper, 
and which in Ireland is visited with appalling effect on many 
crimes. 

There are observers in Ireland, some of them men who 
deeply love Ireland, who declare that such Englishmen as are 
her friends are too blind to a change which has passed over 
the character, or if that is too strong a word, over the con- 
victions, of large sections of the Irish people. They say that, 
owing to causes too numerous to detail here, large classes 
of Irishmen have caught the revolutionary fever, as it appears 
among the workmen of Continental cities; that their religious 
faith has become torpid, or has disappeared; and that the 
passionate desire for a larger share of the pleasant things of 
this life has mastered every other intellectual emotion. A 
new hunger for comfort, a new fear of poverty, a new concep- 
tion of the requirements of life, have been born among 
them, and under unfavourable conditions for their gratifica- 
tion have resulted in a hatred of all obstacles, even if 
they be moral laws. That this is trae of sections of the 
Continental proletariat is undoubted. No one can listen 
to the language of Socialist workmen in Berlin or Paris with- 
out recognising that a fanatical hatred of suffering, leading to 
the strange dogma that pain is necessarily oppression, has 
seized hold of masses of men, tending here to denunciations of 
God for permitting misery, there to a chronic war with 
“ Society ” as the only Almighty and a bad one, and again to 
an anger hardly distinguishable from insanity. ead the con- 
fession of Florion, the French Socialist who was condemned 
on Tucsday by the Paris Court of Assize for shooting at Dr. 
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Maynard, a man he had never seen or heard of before. He 
was a workman at Reims, was dismissed for inatten- 
tion, and decided “to kill some bourgeois,” preferentially 
M. Gambetta. Failing to find him, he shot at Dr. May- 
nard, selecting him because he wore a decoration, and his only 
regret now is that he lighted on a doctor, doctors being the 
least intolerable of bourgeois, a preference so general in France 
that it greatly affects elections. Florion said:—“I struck 
work for half a day. When I returned, the foreman told me 
I was dismissed. So, then, labour is not free. When a master 
puts short time on or has a lock-out, does he pay his men ? 
And we, the wretched workmen, if we want a few hours’ rest 
and take them, we are insulted, called canaille, and sent about 
our business. By dismissing me because I had kept away for 
a few hours, my employers deprived me of my daily bread. 
I then determined to deprive a boargeois of his life. C'est 
la vevanche,—voila. . 6... Machinery has destroyed individual 
labour. The masters grind down and ‘exploit’ the working-men 
en masse. The head of the firm, while coining gold, gives the 
working-man a bare morsel of bread. It is revolting, but that 
is the lot of us Proletarians. Yes, yes, the man who gives his 
time, his skill, his strength, is the real producer. He enriches 
you bourgeois. It is he that earns your millions, and sup- 
posing he is the father of a family, he must starve with his 
children. Why, I have known unfortunate workmen who had 
four or five mouths to feed, and whose earnings were fifty sous 
(two shillings) a day. Bah! What does it matter to the 
bourgeois, so long as he pockets his gains?” Is that the 
spirit—modified, of course, by circumstances, and with a 
change of the word “ bourgeois” into “ rent-taker”—which is 
spreading into Ireland? We are reluctant to believe it; but 
acute observers affirm it, and it explains many facts—the 
timidity and declining influence of the priesthood, the extra- 
ordinary popularity of men who offer nothing but gain to their 
followers, the spread of violence into cities where tenure is 
not in question, the utter insensibility of whole classes to 
cruelty, if only it falls on the rich or those who adhere to 
them, and we may add, the sort of moral abhorrence with 
which undoubted “patriots” like Mr. Shaw obviously 
regard the extremists—which are otherwise nearly in- 
explicable. That this spirit has not gone the lengths it 
has on the Continent, may be admitted; but that it exists, 
and is spreading, it is as difficult to doubt as it is painful to 
believe. Ireland has always been a difficulty, but Ireland 
without a faith, and possessed by a passion for unattainable 
well-being, would be an impossibility. 

What is the remedy? There is no remedy, properly so 
called, except a change in the popular mind, which would 
follow a revival of religious feeling, but in any other way may 
be slow to come; and as far as we know, there are only two 
palliatives. One is to interest as many Irishmen as possible 
in the laws which protect property, and this we are trying to 
do under the Land Act, and shall, if that Act is allowed to 
work, to a considerable extent succeed in doing. The other 
is steadily and coldly, but not harshly, to enforce the law, 
until the payment of debt, including rent, is thoroughly 
discerned to be, as it is, for example, in France and Germany, 
an inevitable necessity, not to be averted except by bankruptcy. 
That enforcement of the law against the will of large numbers 
is very difficult and disagreeable, and may require machinery 
for which, by herself, Ireland is too poor; but we can see no 
other alternative. This is the policy to which the Govern- 
ment has obviously adhered, and short of some enormous 
scheme for creating freeholders, which seems to be physically 
impossible, we can see no other. Justice is justice, if a whole 
population declare otherwise ; and one condition of justice is 
that if a debtor can pay, his creditor should be satisfied, what- 
ever the consequences. 


TINKERING THE PUBLIC WORSHIP REGULATION ACT. 
NHE Bill to amend the Public Worship Regulation Act, 
which has been introduced by Mr. Reid, Mr. Albert 
Grey, and Mr. Stuart-Wortlcy, deserves recognition as an honest 
attempt to meet a real evil. For reasons we shall presently 
give, it is not in all respects an adequate attempt; but this, at 
least, may be said of it, that if it were to become law, some 
Ritualists would be very much better off than they are now, 
while none would be any the worse. Its authors do not pro- 
pose to make any change in the initial proceedings under 
the Public Worship Regulation Act. The three aggrieved 


parishioners must still be forthcoming, and they must still 
make their representation to the Bishop. But, before the 





Bishop will be allowed to act upon their representat; 
must have specific proof that the desire 4 oa 
offending clerk is shared by a majority of the parishioners in 
vestry assembled. Notice of the intention to make the 
representation must be affixed to the church door, and 
the churchwardens must thereupon summon a meeting 
of the ratepayers, at which this representation shall ba 
considered. If it is approved, the Bishop will be bound 
to entertain it; if it is not approved, it disappears at once 
into space. It will be seen that the effect of this pro- 
vision will be to give an appeal in all cases from the three 
aggrieved parishioners to the whole body of the ratepayers, If 
“ ratepayers ” and “ congregation ” were interchangeable terms 
this might not be a bad way of getting out of the present diffi 
culty. The incumbent of a church would then not be subject 
to prosecution for excessive ritual, except in cases where the 
ceremonies he had introduced were distasteful to a majority of 
those for whose benefit they would presumably have been in- 
tended. Unluckily, “ ratepayers” and “ congregation” are not 
interchangeable terms, and it is easy to imagine contingencies 
in which the wishes of the congregation might be deliber- 
ately over-ruled by the ratepayers. The power of making 
changes in the service agreeable to people who do not go to 
church depends on the general popularity of the clergyman 
who makes them. Very often a man who is popular with 
his congregation is liked, though for different reasons, by the 
parishioners generally. Sometimes, though more rarely, a 
man may be liked by the parishioners generally, without being 
popular with his congregation. Not unfrequently, a man is 
popular with his congregation, without being liked by those 
who only know him at a distance. In the first of these 
imaginary cases, the Bill would work quite satisfactorily. The 
complaint of the three aggrieved parishioners would be re- 
jected by the parish meeting, and the incumbent and the 
majority of the congregation would be left in peace to the use 
of a service which they both liked. In the second case, the 
complaint of the three aggrieved parishioners might be backed 
by a majority of the congregation, and yet dismissed by a 
majority of the parishioners. In the last case, the wishes of 
the congregation might also be disregarded, though this time 
incumbent and congregation would find themselves in the same 
box. Thus, in two out of the three cases, the Ritualist Clergy 
would be in a better position than that in which they are 
now; while in two out of the three cases, the wishes of the 
congregation would be liable to be overriden by a majority of 
non-church-going parishioners. 

Supposing that the meeting has approved the representation, 
and forwarded it to the Bishop, the Bill provides a different 
procedure from that provided by the original Act. Lord 
Penzance becomes a Judge of Appeal in particular circum- 
stances, his place as a Judge of First Instance being taken by 
the Bishop of the diocese. The Bishop is directed * to hear 
the matter of the representation in such manner as he shall 
think fit,” and to “ pronounce such judgment, and issue such 
monition, if any, as he may think proper.” If the aggrieved 
parishioners are dissatisfied with the Bishop's decision, they 
must stomach their distaste as they best can, for no appeal is 
given tothem. But if the monition of the Bishop has been 
enforced by deprivation, an appeal to Lord Penzance’s Court is 
given to the deprived incumbent. Ordinarily speaking, the stages 
in the Episcopal procedure will be, first, a monition, to do or 
not do certain things; next, if this be disobeyed, inhibition 
from performing service or exercising the cure of souls within 
the diocese for three months; and lastly, deprivation, in the 
event of this inhibition being disregarded, or the original moni- 
tion being disobeyed, after the term of inhibition has come to 
anend. The objection to this part of the Bill is the immense 
variety of contradictory judgments for which it seems to pre- 
pare the way. Every diocese would be, for the most part, a 
law to itself, and there might be as many renderings of the 
Ornaments Rubric as there are Bishops. Each Bishop is left 
perfectly at liberty to give any decision he thinks proper. In one 
diocese, vestments, or lighted candles, or what not, might be 
allowed ; in another, no ono of these things would be for- 
bidden. Home-rule would thus be applied to the Church 
of England, and the Southern and Northern Provinces 
would become two federal Ecclesiastical States, the separate 
members of which would be bound together by common 
Rubrics, and kept apart by warring interpretations, The 
Bishop, as we understand the Bill, would not only be con- 
stituted the Supreme Judge of law and fact, he would be 
armed with an unlimited power of dispensing from the obliga- 
tion to obey the law. There is nothing to prevent him from 
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jssuing a monition in one case and refusing to issue it in an- 
other which, to the world at large, might seem to be precisely 
on all-fours with the first. As no appeal is ordinarily provided, 
there will be no higher authority to harmonise the decrees 
pronounced in the several dioceses, and there might be as 
many “ diversities of ministrations ” in use throughout England 
as there are Bishops in the Church, or moods in a Bishop’s 
mind, We shall be surprised if Parliament passes a Bill which 
gives such extensive powers as these to men who, though 
they are, a8 Mr. Gell says in the letter we print to-day, 
«State appointed and responsible” officers, will, under this 
Bill, be ordinarily responsible solely to their own consciences. 
Nor is it a small thing that the introduction of a new robe 
or a new gesture into the parish church might plunge every 
arish in England into the cauldron of theological strife. The 
right of deciding in public meeting upon changes of this kind 
might be innocently given to congregations, since, at all events, 
they will be talking of things with which they have some per- 
sonal acquaintance. But when a similar right is extended to 
the whole body of the parishioners, including Jews, Dissenters, 
Roman Catholics, and Atheists, it is difficult to contemplate the 
use that would possibly be made of it without genuine alarm. 
We do not say that things might not, on the whole, be better 
if this Bill passed than if the law were left as itis. But we 
should like to be very sure, before accepting it, that it is really 
the best arrangement that there is any chance of bringing 
about. Still, it marks a decided advance over any serious pro- 
posal that has yet been advanced for making the Public 
Worship Regulation Act a workable measure. It concedes the 
true principle that if the laity like ritual, they should be allowed 
to have it, though it starts from a wrong conception of who 
it is that constitute the laity. At all events, the second 
reading of the Bill ought to give occasion to an interesting 
debate. The House of Commons has not had the question of 
Ritualism before it since the panic of 1874, and it would be 
well to know whether the unreasoning determination to put it 
down, without regard to the wishes of congregations, is still to 
be found there. When this discussion has taken place, it will 
be easier than it now is to tell the fortune of the Disestablish- 
ment Party. 





THE FUTURE OF ENGLISH HUMOUR. 

\HE publication of Mr. Ainger’s little book on Charles 
Lamb, one of the truest and most unique of all the 
great English humourists, has set people talking, as people 
always will talk, of the superiority of the past over the present, 
and the gradual decay of the forms of life which make the past 
so fascinating. ‘ Will there ever be such another humourist as 
Charles Lamb ?’ said one literary man, during the present week, 
to another. ‘Is there not a tendency at work in our modern 
life to the pettification of everything, till the highest form of 
humour which the public will enjoy is the form given in 
Mr. Gilbert’s operettas and Mr. Burnand’s “ Happy thoughts ?””’ 
The interlocutor interrogated wisely reserved judgment, think- 
ing reserve wise, as the J udges do on great occasions, 
and suspecting that pessimism is always apt to be out in 
its reckoning, moreover, that it is rather a hasty thing to 
assume that because our cleverest operettas and contribu- 
tions to Punch may leave something in the way of large- 
ness to be desired, largeness of humour is dying out in the 
world. And, indeed, if we only consider what stores of fun Hood, 
who was one of Lamb’s youngest friends, produced ; then that 
before Lamb’s death, the greatest English humourist of any age 
—Shakespeare himself not excepted—was beginning to try his 
wings ; further, that one of the greatest of Dickens’s contem- 
poraries, Thackeray, though much more of a satirist than 
a humourist, was still a humourist of a very high order; 
moreover, that while both of them were in the maturity of 
their powers, a totally new school of humour of the most 
original kind sprang into existence on the other side of 
the Atlantic, of which the present American Minister to this 
country is the acknowledged master,—the “ Bigelow Papers ” 
having scarcely been surpassed in either kind or scale of 
humour since the world began; and finally, that to prove that 
very true humour of slighter calibre is plentiful enough, we 
have the extraordinary popularity and originality of such 
books as “ Alice in Wonderland” on this side of the Atlantic, 
and of trifles like Artemus Ward’s various lectures, Hans 
Breitmann’s ballads, and Bret Harte’s “ Heathen Chinee,” on 
the other side of the Atlantic, to bring up in evidence,—we sus- 
pect that it would be much more plausible, looking at the matter 





from the point of view of mere experience, to argue that English 
humour is only in its infancy and that we are likely to have an 
immense multiplication of its surprises, rather than that it is 
already in the sere and yellow leaf. The truth is, no doubt, that 
as human competition increases, there is a tendency to refine 
and subdivide and think more exclusively about a succession 
of trifles, which is not favourable to the larger humour; but 
then this very tendency drives men into opposition to it, makes 
them eager to steep themselves, as Charles Lamb steeped him- 
self, in the dramatic life of a more spontaneous age, and 
the contrast brings to light ever new forms of that gro- 
tesque and conscious inconsistency and incompatibility be- 
tween human desire and human condition, on which the sense 
of humour feeds. When Charles Lamb called Coleridge “an 
archangel,—a little damaged,” he painted this contrast between 
human ideals and human experience in its most perfect form. 
But every new generation is probably richer in suggestions of 
that kind than all the preceding generations put together, for 
this, if for no other reason,—that whether we still believe in 
the ideals of the past or not, as future realities, we neyer cease 
to yearn after them, and to yearn after them all the more that 
they excite less active hope, while the accumulating experience 
of centuries brings us face to face with the oddest and most 
grotesque forms of disappointment and disillusion. No con- 
trast could have been more striking, for instance, than that 
between Coleridge’s eloquent expositions of divine philosophy 
and faith, and his own helpless life, sponging on the hospitality 
of Good Samaritans, and leaving his family to the generosity 
of friends. And no condition of the world can be reasonably 
expected in which contrasts of that pathetic kind will not be 
multiplied rather than diminished in number, or in which it 
may not reasonably be expected that the eye to discern and the 
power to make us feel these contrasts will be multiplied at the 
same time. 

In some respects, though in some only, Charles Lamb’s 
humour anticipates the type of humour which we now call, in 
the main, American. When, for instance, he gravely narrated 
the origin of the Chinese invention of roast pig, in the burning 
down of a house,—when he told a friend that he had moved 
just forty-two inches nearer to his beloved London,—and 
again, when he wrote to Manning in China that the new 
Persian Ambassador was called “Shaw Ali Mirza,’ but 
that the common people called him ‘ Shaw Nonsense,” 
we might think we were listening to Artemus Ward’s or 
Mark Twain’s minute and serious nonsense. But for the 
most part, Charles Lamb’s humour is more frolicsome, more 
whimsical, and less subdued in its extravagance; more like the 
gambolling of a mind which did not care to conceal its enjoyment 
of paradox, and less like the inward invisible laughter in which 
the Yankees most delight. Lamb dearly loved a frisk. And when, 
fur instance, he blandly proposed to some friend who offered 
to wrap up for him a bit of old cheese which he had seemed to 
like at dinner, to let him have a bit of string with which he 
could probably “lead it home,” there was certainly nothing in 
him of the grim impassiveness of Yankee extravagance. 

It might be asserted, perhaps, that even if the prospect of a 
great future for English huapur is good, there is still reason 
to fear that it must dwindle in largeness of conception, so 
that such massive forms of humour as we find, for instance, 
in “ Gulliver’s Travels ” or the “ Tale of a Tub,” are not likely 
to return. But even this we greatly doubt. As we noticed 
just now, Dickens, who, as a humourist was probably not in- 
ferior in conception, and certainly more abundant in creation, 
than any humourist in the world—is wholly modern, and he cer- 
tainly has by no means exhausted the field even of that sort of 
humour in which he himself was most potent. The field of 
what we may cull idealised vulgarities, which includes 
sketches of the abstract monthly nurse whose every thought 
and action breathe the fawning brutalities of the Mrs. Gamp 
species,—of beadles who incarnate all beadledom,—of London 
pickpockets who have assimilated all that is entertaining 
in the world of professional slang and nothing that is dis- 
gusting,—of boarding-house keepers whose whole mind is trans- 
formed into an instrument for providing enough food and gravy 
and amusement for their com mercial gentlemen,—of water-rate 
collectors glorified by one ideal passion for the ballet,—of rascally 
schoolmasters whose every action betrays the coward and the 
bully,—or of hypocrites who secrete airs of pretentious benevol- 
ence as an oil-gland secretes oil, is by no means exhausted, hardly 
more than attacked. And yet it promises a sort of humour 
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particularly well adapted to this period of at once almost sordid 
realism and ingenious abstraction. Nor can it be denied that 
* Alice in Wonderland,” especially such plaintive ballads as that 
of the walrus and the carpenter, provide us with a type of gro- 
tesque fancy almost cut free from the realities of life, and yet 
quaintly reproducing all the old human tendencies under 
absurdly new conditions; nor that this promises well for the 
infinite flexibility of the laughing faculty in man. 

We quite admit that we never expect to see the greater types 
of Transatlantic humour reproduced on this side of the Atlantic. 
These, for the most part, imply a rare faculty for turning the 
mind aside from the direct way of saying a thing to one that is 
go indirect as to lead you travelling on a totally opposite track, 
as, for example, when Bret Harte declares that one of his 
rowdies,— 

“ Took a point of order when 

A chunk of old red sandstone hit him in the abdomen, 

And he smiled a kind o’ sickly smile, and curled up on the floor, 

And the subsekent proceedings interested him no more ;” 
or when the American blasphemer retorted that if his censor 
had but “ jumped out of bed on to the business end of a tin- 
tack, even he would have cursed some.” This wonderful power 
of suggesting misleading analogies taken from the very province 
which would seem to be least suggested either by analogy or 
contrast, seems to be, in some sense, indigenous in the United 
States, and no one is so great a master of it as Mr. Lowell 
himself, who has made the sayings of John P. Robinson and of 
Bird-o’-freedum Sawin famous all over the world, for their 
illustration of this very power of interlacing thoughts which 
are neither mental neighbours nor mental contrasts, but simply 
utterly unlikely to suggest each other. To give one instance 
of this, we will recall Bird-o’-freedum Sawin’s comment on the 
powerfully persuasive influence of being tarred and feathered, 
and taken round the village astride of a rail, for your opinions, 
where he remarks that,— 

“ Riding on a rail 

Makes a man feel unanermous as Jonah in the whale.” 
Why the United States should seem to have a very special 
affinity for this species of humour it may seem difficult to divine. 
Perhaps it is that amongst our kinsmen there the principle of 
utility has gained what we may call a really imaginative ascend- 
ancy over all minds, to a degree to which it has never yet touched 
the imagination of Europe, and that this has resulted not only 
in the marvellous inventiveness which Americans have always 
shown in the small devices of practical life, but in the discovery 
of an almost new class of mental associations,—such as that 
which distinguishes the head of the nail from the point as 
sleeping and working partners in the same operation, or such as 
that which suggested to a reader of the story of Jonah, that if 
the prophet had had to pass resolutions as to the desirability 
of getting out of the whale’s belly, he would certainly have passed 
them with something very much like the unanimity of anassembly 
in which the completeness of the concord is caused by stress of 
circumstances. The humour of the United States, if closely 
examined, will be found to depend in great measure on the 
ascendancy which the principle of utility has gained over the 
imaginations of a rather imaginative people. And utility is a 
principle which has certainly not yet completed its career, even 
in the way of suggesting what seems to us the strangest and 
quaintest of all strange and quaint analogies. 


THE DECAY OF DEFERENCE. 

HE Tinies of Tuesday, in an article secretly directed 
against the Closure, started the odd theory that manners 

in England must be degenerating, because otherwise the gentry 
in the House of Commons would put the cads down. The 
gentry are as numerous on the benches as ever, and yet cad- 
dish persons make themselves disagreeable and conspicuous. 
Consequently, the gentry must have lost something, and that 
something is manner. ‘ Where,’ exclaims the ZJ'imes, in an 
ecstacy of regret, “are the stately manners, at once so gracious 
and so commanding, that once constituted the framework [sic] 
and strength of the social phalanx, and made it proof against 
the motley multitude of disorderlies ? Such manners, indeed, are 
hardly taught in these days.” One would hardly have thought 
that lofty graciousness of manner was the forte of Sir Robert 
Walpole, who ruled the Commons so long and so quietly, while 
the Duke of Newcastle, who gave Pitt his majority, was an ob- 
ject of universal ridicule for his foolish deportment ; and Sir Robert 
Peel, who had a special faculty for leading the House, was in 











manner a shy and rather sullen middle-class man. Nor do we find 
that the perfect manners of the French nobles gave them any 
strength whatever, whether in phalanx or separately, against 
the “ motley multitude of disorderlies ” representing the Tiers 
Ktat. Indeed, ever since the day when the Roman Senate tried 
to look down Brennus and his Gauls, and failed, the over. 
awing effect of the grand manner has, we suspect, been legs in 
serious cases than its irritating effect; nor do we feel inclined 
to believe that if the grandees of 1782 could be brought face 
to face with the Parnellites, they would succeed in looking even 
Biggar into nothingness. He would either not feel their 
glances, or would grow a shade more dogged. “ Manners make 
the man,” perhaps, though the sentiment smacks of the peculiar 
heathenism of the eighteenth century; but they certainly do 
not make the man’s enemies, or incline them to be submissive, 
and the Times, in assigning such a reason for obstruction, con- 
descends to silliness. 

Nevertheless, though the argument in the Times’ article is 
absurd, the thought which must have been in the writer’s mind 
may have had some truth in it. We take it he was musing on 
the decay of social deference, considered its cause, and then 
put forward the unreal explanation we have just quoted,—the 
decay of the true grandee manner. That manner exists still, 
probably as much as it ever did, though grandees no longer 
dress up to it, as the Times says Lord Castlereagh used to 
do; but the habit of social deference is, no doubt, decaying. 
Nobody questions that, the difficulty being not to prove that 
the process is going on, but to form anything like an idea of 
its rapidity and extent. Everybody repeats, some regretfully, 
some exultantly, that deference, the respect or quasi-obedience 
paid to station, is dying out; but nobody tells us how near he 
supposes death to be, or how great, in his judgment, the weak- 
ness of the patient is. We confess that, though we do not deny 
the main proposition, we doubt if the weakness is great,— 
doubt, that is, if true deference, in the sense in which we 
are using it, the desire to be respectful and conciliatory 
towards station, to give it the first place, to pay extra attention 
to its advice, and, in short, ceteris paribus, to give it a definite 
preference, is at all near death, or even greatly weakened. That 
the fear of high station has diminished is true, but that fear was 
not born of deference, but of fear, of an accurate perception of the 
power formerly appertaining to privilege. When the grandees 
of all kinds could and did rule directly in both Houses of 
Parliament, and control the King, and monopolise patronage, 
men were necessarily afraid to offend them, and exceedingly 
solicitous to please them; but their motive was not deference, 
so much as apprehension. You see precisely the same 
feeling manifested now in the United States towards the 
Senators, who really control patronage, and are therefore re- 
garded not as persons entitled to deference, but as persons whom 
it is unsafe to offend, and highly advisable to conciliate. The 
respect paid by a subordinate to a direct superior is not the 
result of deference, but of discipline, of an organisation intended 
to secure, among other things, that respect. What we speak 
of, and what the Times, as we conceive, meant to speak of, was 
the voluntary, but yet real deference which was once paid to 
station, and which, though it is said to have declined, is still a 
most active social force. 

We should say that, as regarded the Sovereign, it had dis- 
tinctly increased, and increased very much. ‘The Queen has 
far less power than George III., but she is absolutely exempt 
from the kind of attack to which George IIT. was subjected. 
The lowest publisher in London would fear to circulate songs 
about the Queen, resembling in tone Peter Pindar’s about King 
George, though they imputed nothing beyond stinginess and 
want of capacity; while the editor of Punch would faint with 
horror at the idea of publishing a caricature even approaching 
in severity to one of Gilray’s. He would be perfectly warranted 
in his horror, too, for any caricature of the kind would kill 
Punch, and not improbably lead to an attack upon the office 
windows. The reluctance to make even a respectful remark 
disparaging to the Queen is in the newspapers so complete, that 
such an incident scarcely occurs, while her Majesty’s wishes 
upon points like seclusion in railway stations are treated with a 
respect which the most absolute monarch could hardly secure. 
That deference is not, as we believe, due entirely either to the 
Queen’s virtues or to her sex, for it extends in a very great degree 
to her sons, and even her kinsfolk. Indeed, it is shown towards 
grandees of all kinds. They say, and probably think, that the 
“Society journals” are very impudent; but the Society journals 
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are tame, compared with the newspapers which a century ago 
made a trade of libelling prominent persons. No professional 
beauty is assailed now as the Duchess of Devonshire was, 
and the unpopular Peer is pelted now with missiles which, 
as compared with the rotten eggs of the last century, are 
flowers. As to deference from “ Society,” technically so 
called, the grandees have it all, except a little which the 
millionaires have filched away, while in more serious matters 
the preference accorded them is still a marked fact in our 
manners. Ceteris paribus, an eldest son is always the candidate 
whom a caucus, however democratic, is most willing to accept. 
No meeting is ever held in which, if a ™agnifico of any kind, 
even a very small one, is present, he is not voted into the chair. 
They tell a story of a Radical meeting, no doubt held some 
time ago, but still within the life-time of men not old, assem- 
bled to draw up an address for the extinction of the House of 
Lords. The address was drawn up, was read, and was accepted 
with enthusiasm, and then the question arose how it was 
to be presented. A Marquis’s son was present, and the 
whole meeting, as by a sort of instinct, turned to him to 
present their address for them! Every one knows that pre- 
cisely the same thing might occur to-morrow, and that the 
aristocrat who pronounced against his order would be listened 
to with more deference and less suspicion than the plebeian. 
At this very moment, what else but social deference induces 
anybody to quote Lord Blandford’s papers on the tenure of 
land? Suppose Mr. Sendall, the gentleman chosen to govern 
Natal, had been Lord A. Anything, should we ever have heard 
of that explosion of opposition? The prospects of a man of 
station, in any department, are still notoriously two to one of 
those of any one else, and in the Army might be recorded at a 
much higher figure. Even in a Court of Justice, even among 
the lowest mob, the grandee is the best treated, and if we may 
judge by the evidence in the Furnieux case, the most trusted, 
even when he wants his victims to testify their “ confidence” in 
him in cash. 

Where, then, is the evidence that deference is decaying ? Prin- 
cipally, we think, in this,—that the theory has been so totally 
given up. The practice continues, but it is no longer defended 
as right, much less described as if it were a part of the 
divine order of things. The Minister would select Lord 
A, Anything, in preference to Mr. Smith; but if attacked, 
would plead his nominee’s qualities or his own knowledge of 
them, and not his birth. The elector will still prefer the eldest 
son, but will say he does it because he likes him, or because the 
candidate will have “such a stake in the country.” The meeting 
will still choose the Lord for Chairman, but will affirm thatit is 
to help on “the object’ with ignorant people; and the trades- 
man will still trust, but it is “because, you see, those men have 
always such wealthy relations.” The theory which formerly 
justified the preference is no longer pleaded, at least in 
public; or, in other words, those who still defer are at 
heart a little ashamed—not much, but still a little—of 
their own deference. Men do not like openly to say, as 
their grandfathers would have said, that they like superiors 
better than equals, and consider visible rank the stamp 
of superiority; but hide their real preference under in- 
vented, and occasionally very shallow, excuses. That is the 
whole change, but it is an important one, for it allows 
all other considerations to be freely argued and thought 
out. The moment it is not the theory to prefer Lord 
A. Anything, Mr. Smith’s qualifications must be weighed, 
and though the weighing may not be quite fair, Mr. 
Smith is no longer impossible as a rival. The grandees see 
this quite clearly, and in their consequent loss of self-con- 
fidence, their knowledge that they have only preferential marks 
in the competition, instead of its being confined to them, is 
the secret of any loss, if any such there be, except in the 
Times’ imagination, of the manner at once so gracious and so 
commanding. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_——@—— 
THE BISHOP OF LIVERPOOL AND CANON TREVOR. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—A letter from Canon Trevor, in your last issue, contains 
& pungent remark on a vote I recently gave in York Convoca- 
tion. Iask permission to say a few words in reply. I voted 
against Canon Trevor’s well-meant resolution for one simple 





reason,—I regarded his proposal as perfectly useless. Submission 
to “ the pastoral authority of the Bishop ” is a medicine which, 
of late years, has been repeatedly tried, and has repeatedly 
failed. I am utterly unconvinced that the remedy would do 
more good, however recommended, in days to come, than it has 
done in times past. It is precisely the unwillingness of clergy- 
men to listen to the private, friendly remonstrances of their 
Bishops which has been the cause of the present distress. For 
these reasons, I thought Canon Trevor's able speech was only 
labour in vain, and I voted against his resolution. He assumed 
that clergymen «ave willing to submit to the pastoral authority 
of Bishops; but he did not prove it. All experience points in 
a very different direction. 

The question I should like Canon Trevor to take up is this :— 
What does he propose to do with those many litigious incum- 
bents who are a law to themselves, who are determined to do 
nothing which contradicts their own will, and refuse to submit 
to the friendly admonition of their Bishops? Will he prevent 
such men appealing from tribunal to tribunal, until they come 
to a final Court composed exclusively of laymen? I doubt it— 
I am, Sir, &., 


Palace, Liverpool, February 28th. J. C. LivERPooL. 


THE BISHOPS AND THE RITUALISTS. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 

Srr,—In submitting that Mr. Green’s release would leave him 
still under Lord Penzance’s sentence of suspension, I did not at 
all expect the sentence would be obeyed. I only said it would 
leave him in the position which, according to the Bishops, was 
intended by the P. W. R. Act. As for the services, they are 
at present conducted in Mr. Green’s fashion by his curates, and 
the congregation would prefer the incumbent. 

With great submission to the Bishop of Peterborough, I ven- 
ture to think that our Upper House were more logical in censur- 
ing the breakers of the law, than his in censuring the promoters 
for enforcing it. What is surprising, is the silence observed in 
both on the real point of the difficulty. The process prescribed 
to the Judge under the Public Worship Act was superseded by 
the provision that he should become ev officio the Official Prin- 
cipal of both Archbishops, on the next vacancy, and conduct all 
further proceedings in that capacity. It is this which enables, 
and, indeed, obliges him, on the application of the promoters, to 
issue the writ of Significavit, which necessitates imprisonment. 
If the Bishops did not know that this enactment would add 
imprisonment to the other penalties of the Act, the Clergy have 
little reason to be grateful for their presence in the Legislature. 
There is nothing else in the Act to make Lord Penzance an 
Ecclesiastical Judge, and if this was an “inadvertence,” Mr. 
Green has some excuse for resisting his sentence of suspension. 

The Bishop of Peterborough says that conscience is no ex- 
cuse for disobedience to the law, though it is a strong plea for 
altering that law. But how is the plea to be heard, except by 
disobedience? The Legislature would not be much affected by 
a conscience that obeyed first, and protested afterwards. If the 
Act of Uniformity had been obeyed, there would have been no 
Toleration Acts. If Quakers had not gone to prison for dis- 
obeying the law, we should never have lost the Church-rate. 
No law is ever altered till it is resisted; however unjust, the 
answer is,—It works well. And when a law is made by Bishops 
and laymen, to operate exclusively on clergymen, what remedy 
is there but disobedience ? 

Your advice, if I understand it, would go to the repeal of the 
Act of Uniformity. With all my heart. I think that divine 
service is more properly ruled by the Canons of the Church than 
by Act of Parliament. For one thing, Canons are more flexible. 
I do not see how any change of Rubrics could help us, if they are 
still to be enforced to the letter as matter of law, nothing to be 
added and nothing omitted, under any circumstances whatever. 
Think what you will of “clerical bigotry ” in doctrine, all ex- 
perience shows that the clergy are more tolerant of diversities 
of ritual than the laity. You see the difficulty of obtaining 
“comprehension” by law; to me, it appears insuperable. The 
law now gives the Bishop an arbitrary veto; to fortify this by a 
canonical inquiry (in which the parishioners would have a full 
share) is not “ connivance,’ but government by the highest force 
of law. There can be no worse anarchy than a law against 
reason and conscience.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Beeford, February 27th. GrorGe TRE vor. 
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MR. GREEN’S CASE. 
{To THe Epitor or THE “‘ SPecTATOR.’’] 

Si,—Many cbservations might be made upon the letter of the 
Bishop of Peterborough in your last number, but there is one 
in particular which I would ask leave to make. It is upon the 
suggestion that if conscience could rid us of the penalty of law- 
breaking, we should soon become the most conscientious nation 
in the world. No one asks that a citizen should not be punished, 
because his offence is a conscientious one. If the law be so, he 
must be punished, though it is at least a presumption against 
the goodness of the law. What one not unnaturally asks is, 
that 1 man’s punishment should not be increased by reason of 
his conscientiousness, as it is in the case of Mr. Green, and has 
been, and will be, in the case of his fellow-sufferers. 

Such, however, is the operation of the Chancery (as opposed 
to the Common Law) imprisonment for contempt. It leaves 
the shifty and unstable man, who acts from pique and passion, 
almost unharmed. He has but to say “I am sorry,” and he is 
let out. The conscientious man, the man of firm resolve, whose 
life is, morally and politically, worth far more than the other’s, 
suffers an interminable punishment. Contempt of Court is an 
offence, and should be punished as an offence with a fixed and 
adequate punishment, not by one which the shifty offender can 
reduce to nothing, while to his better brother it is lifelong im- 
prisonment. I need hardly dwell upon the torture of that im- 
prisonment, aggravated as it must be by the tempter at his 
elbow ever urging the prisoner to do violence to his concience, 
in order to unlock his door from inside. 

The cruelty of this class of imprisonment has long since 
forced the Legislature to a series of expedients for dispensing 
with the doctrine of contempt, at one time the familiar weapon 
of the Court of Chancery, and for enabling the Judges to re- 
lease prisoners who still, notwithstanding, persisted in their 
contempt. 

Lifelong imprisonment for contempt is an anachronism. It 
grew up in times when men had the peine forte et dure for the 
contempt of refusing to plead, and when lifelong imprisonment 
for debts which a’man could not pay was not thought too 
severe. One other observation, not so much upon the Bishop 
of Peterborongh’s letter, as upon the speeches of the Bishops 
in Convocation. This tremendous punishment has been meted 
to Mr. Green through a mistake. The Public Worship Regulation 
Act was the Act of the majority of the Bishops, notably of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, supported by the Bishop of London, 
and, if I mistake not, the Bishop of Peterborough. Yet the 
Bishop of Peterborough can never, with the sentiments he has 
expressed in his letter to you, have intended imprisonment. 
The Bishop of London has over and over again said that it was 
never intended. The Archbishop of Canterbury, if he under- 
stood that imprisonment might be a consequence, certainly did 
not understand a lifelong imprisonment, for he asked, in his 
place in the House of Lords, last summer, what was the dura- 
tion of imprisonment for contempt ? 

Is it creditable to the administration of justice in this country 
that the Law Lords should say that lifelong imprisonment is 
imposed by an Act of Parliament; while the Spiritual Lords, 
who introduced and fostered the Act, say that this imprison- 
ment was never iu contemplation P—I am, Sir, &c., 

Water G. PF. Purimiore. 


4 Paper Buildings, Temple, E.C., February 27th. 





“DIVERSITIES OF MINISTRATIONS.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘*SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Sin,—Your appeal for fresh legislation in the matter of the 
Public Worship Regulation Act will, I trust, prove to have been 
met by the Act to Amend the Public Worship Regulation Act, 
which was read last night for the first time, 

This Act has been brought in by Mr. Reid and Mr. Albert 
Grey, at the instance of the National Church Reform Union. 
It provides that no proceedings against an incumbent shall go 
forward until sanctioned by the majority of the parishioners 
assembled in a specially convened vestry meeting, in accordance 
with the principle which this Society devotes itself to maintain, 
and which it formulates at length in the Church Boards Bill, 
that the parishioners have the first interest in the parochical 
worship. The incumbent, therefore, whose ministrations meet 
the spiritual needs of his flock will henceforth be secured from 
litigation. Relying upon the security and the weight of this 
authentic record of the religious feclings of the people, the 





promoters of the Bill propose to leave to the Bishop—himself 
a State-appointed and responsible officer—full power to decide 
upon the representation, and full authority to enforce his sen. 
tence by monition, inhibition, and at the end of three months of 
contumacy, by deprivation. 

At this last stage, however, before depriving the incumbent 
who has ignored alike the expressed wishes of his parishioners 
and the mandates of his Canonical superior of such material 
advantages as stipend and frechold, we offer to him an appeal 
to Lord Penzance’s Court. If he decline the jurisdiction of his 
Bishop, and himself demands the verdict of that tribunal, he 
at least cannot thereafter assert that he has been judged by an 
authority which he cannot recognise. We, however, by no 
means anticipate this extremity. We believe there are but few 
incumbents who would proceed to resistance, when they once 
possessed that authoritative expression of the desires of their 
flock and of their Bishop which this Bill would ensure.—I am, 
Sir, &c, Pure Lytrerton GE. 

National Church Reform Union, 1 Adam Street, Adelphi, 





VIVISECTION. 

(To THE Eprror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,”’] 
Srr,—Some recent remarks of mine on Vivisection have been 
charged by Dr. Hoggan in your columns with sundry errors 
and follies, in respect (1) of the use of anzsthetics, (2) of the 
alleged baking and boiling of animals alive. On the first head, 
Dr. Brunton’s letter in your last issue saves me the trouble of 
saying a word; you will, perhaps, allow me a few remarks on 
the second. 

I did not foresee that any one could imagine me ignorant of 
the connection of pain with cutaneous nerves, or could so wrest 
my expression “surface tissues” as to make it mean merely 
epidermal, to the exclusion of cutancous tissues. Nor was I on 
my guard against criticism so minute as to object to the term 
“ destructive effects,” on the ground that if I just touch a hot 
poker I feel pain, without actual destruction of tissue; I had 
thought it so well known that the effects of excessive stimula- 
tion are in the direction of destruction, and will produce actual 
destruction, if sufficiently prolonged, that no misconception 
could arise from calling them destructive. I must maintain, 
therefore, that my phrase, “destructive effects on the sur- 
face tissues,” is perfectly applicable to the effect on the 
nerve-endings ; while it has the advantage of suggesting, further, 
the scorching or blistering of the epidermis, which is the 
well-known sign of painful burning. However, for Dr. Hoggan’s 
benefit, let the offending phrase be altered to “excessive stimu- 
lation of cutaneous nerves.” My argument remains quite un- 
affected. Continued subjection to a temperature below what 
men have endured with impunity, and which, though high 
enough gradually to fever the blood, is not high enough to injure 
the skin, does not stimulate the cutaneous nerves in a degree so 
excessive as to be acutely painful. As regards the actual course 
of death in the experiments referred to, my account was as true 
of some cases as that quoted by Dr. Hoggan of others, and my 
remarks apply as fairly to the latter as to the former, the point 
being that in neither can there have been any of the acute local 
pain of burning which, pace Dr. Hoggan, is really different from 
panting. I never said, of course, that there was no distress, 
most deaths have some; but the amount here, in the absence of 
the characteristic cutaneous pain, was probably about on a par 
with that of drowning, and, at any rate, is wholly misrepre- 
sented by the words “ baking alive.” I may add that I did not 
and had no cause to “insinuate” the fact of a misrepresenta- 
tion which I knew to be unintentional; I stated it. 

The case of “ boiling” is precisely parallel, and on it Ineed only 
add two remarks,—first, that the isolated expression which Dr. 
Hoggan quotes from Mr. Lister, to prove that a frog suffers 
the characteristic agony of a burn or scald from being held in 
the warm hand, occurs in a piece of evidence pointedly to the 
effect that a frog is almost incapable of suffering at all; secondly, 
that the fact of a frog’s dying by prolonged subjection to a 
comparatively low temperature, could only appear evidence that 
it would feel the excruciating pain of scalding at a comparatively 
low temperature to one who imagined the cause of death to be 
the same as the cause of pain, viz., a particular condition of the 
cutaneous nerves. 

Disputes on details of this kind are most distasteful; but 
only from a total-abolitionist point of view can they be con- 
temptuously swept aside, as irrelevant and derogatory to the 
main issue. To those who hold, with me, that discrimination 
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is the very essence of the problem, and that the single unfor- 
tunate word “ vivisection ” has covered both what is legitimate 
and beneficial and what is utterly atrocious, mistakes and 
exaggerations like Dr. Hoggan’s are of serious importance, since 
from them careless or bigoted opponents draw their cheapest 
excuse for treating all consideration of the question from any 
but their own stand-poiut as ignorance and presumption.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Epaunp Guryey. 





“SONNETS OF THREE CENTURIES.” 
(To tue Epiror oF THF ‘‘ SPEcTaTOR.’’] 

Sir,—You say that I have marked as hitherto unpublished 
two sonnets that appeared in your columns some months ago. 
Pray, permit me to say that the sonnets in question were sent 
¢o me as original contributions to my volume at least a year 
ago. I was not made aware of the writer’s desire to print 
them elsewhere, nor did I know that you had printed them. I 
feave it to you to say whether, under these circumstances, I am 
open to your censure.-—I am, Sir, &c., 

Birchington-on-Sea. T. Hatt Carne. 

[We passed no censure, beyond saying that Mr. Hall Caine 
was “not always quite accurate.” And this is so. We did 
not even suppose that he knew of the appearance of these 
sonnets in our columns previous to their publication by him. 
—Ep. Spectator] 





PLATONISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 
[To THE EpitoR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sirn,—A sentence in a letter from Mr. Shorthouse, in the 
Spectator of February 25th, raises a very interesting question 
as to the possibility of making Platonism a basis for Christian 
faith. That there is no contradiction between the two, must be 
plain to any reader of Plato; but at the same time, it is rare to 
find theologians making any use of Platonism as a basis for 
Christian faith. Is this because Plato encourages the indivi- 
dual striving of each mind to attain to the truth, and sets no 
value upon schools of thought? Or is it that Plato forces 
“being,” as opposed to “ form,’’ to a length that even seems, to 
some minds, to be inconsistent with the personality of God? 
That this personality is denied by Plato, will hardly be asserted; 
but it may have remained the function of the Christian revela- 
tion to establish it as a truth.—I am, Sir, &c., B. P. L. 





PLATONISM AND HEGELIANISM. 

(To tur Epiror oF THE “‘ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sm,—Probably most of your readers who are interested in the 
question “ whether Hegel platonised,” have been reminded by 
your article of the thorough and scholarly, if not wholly un- 
biassed, discussion of the subject by Professor Jowett, in his 
introduction to the “ Sophistes.” The twenty-four pages which he 
devotes to this subject are among the most instructive in modern 
philosophical literature, and his conclusion is substantially your 
¢wn; —‘ Many coincidences which occur in them are unconscious, 
seeming to show a natural tendency in the human mind towards 
certain ideas and forms of thought. And there are many 
speculations of Plato which would have passed away unheeded, 
and their meaning, like that of some hieroglyphic, would have 
remained undeciphered, unless two thousand years and more 
afterwards an interpreter had arisen of a kindred spirit and of 
the same intellectual family.”—I am, Sir, &c., M. D. 





“AN ENGLISH PREACHER OF NIRVANA.” 
(To tae Epitor or THE ‘‘ SpecTaTor.’’] 
Sir,—As one of the very few persons who can claim to be well 
acquainted with James Hinton’s printed MSS., I should like to 
point out the relation which the selection entitled “ Philosophy 
and Religion” bears to those MSS. Miss Ellice Hopkins re- 
fuses to accept it “as any fair or final representation of his 
views on such momentous points as a future state, &c.” 
“Philosophy and Religion” makes no such claim, as may be 
seen by referring to the prefaces; it claims to represent, as 
adequately a3 may be where the extracts are necessarily brief, 
the salient points in the process of Hinton’s thought during 
Some five or six years, as it is embodied in four large 
volumes of printed MSS., altogether about two thousand five 
hundred pages of closely-printed matter. It is not, surely, 
absurd to assume that these volumes may have a voice in the 
Tepresentation of Hinton’s opinions, as well as those letters to 
Mr. King, which Miss Hopkins seems alone able to accept as 





his “ deliberately recorded convictions.” And if there are few 
references to a future life, as Miss Hopkins understands it, 
in “ Philosophy and Religion,” it is because those references 
are few in the MSS. Such an omission may be accounted 
for on the theory of the “ fluxion method,” or otherwise. I 
would myself suggest that Hinton, whilst distinctly identifying 
himself with the Christian religion, aimed, as regards such 
questions, to attain a statement of truth which had wider 
significance than the dogma of individual religion. Hence, the 
interesting parallel between his views and early Buddhism, 
which Mr. Rhys Davids has pointed out. 

In any case, the charge of “imperfect editorship” is un- 
founded. “Philosophy and Religion” certainly succeeds in 
representing the printed MSS.; and that it also substantially 
represents Mr. Hinton’s views, is the opinion of those who knew 
him best.—I am, Sir, &c., 


St. Thomas’s Hospital, S.E. Henry H. E ts. 





* JUMBO.” 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “ SprctTator.’’] 

Sir,—Your article on “Jumbo” is written in such a different 
spirit to that of many that have appeared in the papers during 
the week, that the point upon which you consider the Council 
of the Zoological Society have acted unwisely in parting with 
him is, perhaps, worth seriously considering. You may be sure 
that no one in England would feel so much pleasure and pride in 
endeavouring to realise your interesting dream of cherishing the 
last survivor of an expiring race as they would, if there appeared 
to be any probability, or even possibility, of doing so. But the 
idea is, I fear,altogether founded upon erroneous data. The great 
longevity of elephants is a popular delusion, handed down from 
antiquity, and maintained by certain traditions of exceptional 
instances in India, which probably would not bear strict scien- 
tific investigation. But whatever may be the case in their 
native land, it is certain that it does not apply to those speci- 
mens which have been kept in captivity in our climate. I do 
not know of a single instance of one that has lived as long as 
twenty-five years in England. The nearest approach to this, 
the female elephant “ Chunee,” which came to the Zoological 
Gardens as a calf, about a year old, in 1851, died in July, 1875, 
showing many signs of decrepitude. That “ Jumbo” should have 
lived as long as he has is probably in great measure due to the 
amount of outdoor exercise that hitherto it has been possible 
to afford him. His contemporary and former companion at the 
Jardin des Plantes died long ago. It must not be forgotten 
that he is the first of his species that has attained maturity in 
captivity in Europe, and that Indian experience is not alto- 
gether relevant to his case. There seems little doubt that 
African elephants, though fully as intelligent as their Indian 
congeners, are more impatient of restraint. At all events, some 
consideration should have been bestowed upon the executive of 
the Society, if they wished to relieve themselves from th2 re- 
sponsibility of trying what is really a novel experiment, under 
circumstances of peculiar difficulty, caused by the conditions 
under which such animals are necessarily kept in the Zoological 
Gardens, difficulties of which the ignorant persons whose voices 
have been so loud upon the subject of late can have no idea. 
As “Jumbo” is still with us, and as the time of his departure, 
if it take place at all, is in his own keeping, I will say no more 
on this head, lest we should see the development of a panic of 
terror as wide-spread and as unreasonable as the present ont- 
burst of affection.—I am, Sir, &c., F. Z. 8S. 

(We do not believe in the popular delusion statement. An 
elephant ought to live, judging by his slow growth, 150 years, 
and does live 130 in his own climate.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





POETRY. 
—@—— 
BOOK C, ODE I. 
It was t’other day that I chanced to range 
Somewhere about the old Exchange, 
As worthy old Horace erewhile would stray 
By accident down the Sacred Way, 
For no worse reason than this,—because, 
With nothing to do, it his custom was. 
Bored with Earnest, and dazed with Light, 
I was doing nothing with all my might, 
With scarcely a thought in my idle head 
But the outside number of hours in bed 
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Which a man brought up on Solomon’s lore 

Can spend at a stretch—ten hours, or more— 
Blessing, with all my power to bless, 

The gift of a random idleness ; 

Not Hyde-Park idleness, blank and bland— 
Time-killed, not time-killing, hand o’er hand, 
And the listless misery Boredom brings 

To the Crutch-and-Toothpick crown of things— 
But the happy rest of a grateful brain, 

Whose pulse means pleasure, whose rack means pain, 
In the calm conclusion that here for us 

The truth is the truth of Democritus, 

And in mazes of error he least must err 

Who strays with the laughing philosopher : 

By the old Exchange,—but, oh, what a pen this is, 
Whose beginning is such a long parenthesis ! 


O’er the old Exchange, when you go there next, 
You may see up-written an old-world text, 

With a claim of property quite out-worn, 

And a very proper source of scorn 

To all who, nursed on the prose of Time, 

Hold it food but fit for the trifler’s rhyme. 

The great first Alpha’s day has fled, 

And our alphabet starts with the new “ Y. Z.” 
(Good Lord! that a punster should dare to come 
Where angels, small blame to them, are dumb !) 
For Man is so great, if yoy rightly take him, 
That none but himself ever dared to make him. 
How else shall he prove, when his proofs prevail, 
That his pointed moral adorned a tail ? 

When Tories, compact of class and bad law, 

Use Faith as a boot for kicking Bradlaugh, 
What text more meet for the sage’s scoff, 

Than “ The Earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness thereof ?” 


Oh, sure, thought I, as I pondered o’er 

The wondrous wisdom of Donoughmore, 

(And no feeling just now the land has on her more 

Than merely this,—Who the deuce is Donoughmore P) 

And searched in vain in my catechism 

For the duties we owe to landlordism, 

Whose private decalogue’s chief defence is 

The “ fabulae Salisburienses,’— 

Oh, sure, thought I, we shall learn, ere long, 

That here’s another good stop gone wrong, 

And know, for our proper admonition, 

From Salisbury’s own “ revised edition,” 

That a newer reading must be preferred ; 

An apostrophe slipped in that same fifth word, 

And never a soul need be perplexed 

To read the sense of the poor old text : 

To our Gessler’s pole our caps we doff, 

For “ The Earth is the Lords’, and the fullness thereof.” 
Tom Batsvs. 








ART. 
a 
BIRKET FOSTER.* 
Ix one of the lesser-known picture-dealers’ galleries, that of 
Messrs. Vokins, of Great Portland Street, there is at present 
on exhibition a loan collection of water-colour drawings by Mr. 
Birket Foster, which will repay a visit, if only for the purpose 
of comparing one type of the landscape art of the last genera- 
tion, with the types which are popular to-day. For it must be 
remembered that Mr. Birket Foster’s art was essentially a 
popular one, and rather modelled itself upon the public taste, 
than strove to lead that taste in any new direction. Its proto- 
type may be seen in the landscape annuals of the early part of 
the century, and in the vignette frontispieces and elaborate 
steel engravings, which used to be an indispensable accompani- 
ment to every gift-book. Not that Mr. Foster did not introduce 
into this style of drawing and composition many new and de- 
lightful qualities. On the other hand, it was on account of his 
introducing such new life into the matter, that helped to keep the 
traditional form of composition still alive. The peculiar charm of 
Mr. Birket Foster’s work for the public of some five-and-twenty 
years ago, lay in the fact of its affording them an easy and almost 
imperceptible means of transition between the new school and the 
old. For his art partook almost equally of the characteristics 
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of both. Any one who will take the trouble to compare Mr 
Foster’s river scenes with those of Turner, or his sea scenes with 
those of Stanfield, can hardly avoid being struck by the simi. 
larity in style of composition that exists amongst so many dif. 
ferences. It may be doubted whither there is any living Eng- 
lish artist who can rival in this respect th k of the pai 
Pp e work of t € painter 
of whom we are writing. His composition is not only fine in 
its effect, but possesses an ease which is very rare. Though 
artificial to the last degree, it has much of the apparent carelesg, 
prodigality of nature and accident, and it is only on a carefu) 
examination, that we discover how elaborately the figures haye: 
been grouped, the incidents of the landscape chosen, the skies, 
clouds, trees, and fields arranged, and the light and shade. 
selected for the purpose of concentrating the picture. 

All these points of composition formed the careful study, and 
almost the chief study, of the older school of Water-colour 
artists, and resulted in producing a reaction, from which Eng. 
lish artists have not yet freed themselves, to pure naturalism, 
It is to the credit of Mr. Birket Foster that he was one of the- 
first to attempt to combine a greater amount of natural detail,. 
with the form of composition in which he had been educated, 
and in this respect he deserves an almost equal place with that 
of Sir John Gilbert. Indeed, in several ways there is a con- 
siderable analogy to be found between the works of these artists,. 
Both began their career in rather a slack period of water-colour 
art, the period, that is, when the old school of Cox and De Wint 
had done its best work, and the new school had not yet arisen.. 
Both worked chiefly for the wood engravers, and both did for 
them, and for book illustration generally, thorough “ yeoman’s. 
service,” for which English Art will always owe them a great 
deal. Both, too, were splendidly “ insular,” if we may use such 
a term, in their subjects and their sympathies; and if Gilbert 
drew the burly baron, his sweetheart, his men-at-arms, and his: 
castle, Mr. Foster followed suit, and completed the picture, by 
painting the green lanes and fields, bright skies, and leafy trees,. 
of an, as yet, unmanufacturing England. Both were optimists 
in their own ways, and both were rather intense than wide in 
their sympathies. For Gilbert, a man had a broad back and: 
strong limbs, and a square seat on a horse; and a woman had a 
dark, lovely face, and a softly curved body, and looked up into: 
her protector’s face with gentle confidence. For Birket 
Foster, a green field had so many details of hedgerow, 
blades of grass, surrounding trees, and a gate to let the 
cows out at; and the oxen and sheep, and village children,. 
and any other animals that happened to pass that way, 
were all simple, comprehensible, and thoroughly compre- 
hended quantities,—which could be set down in black and 
white, or in many colours, as so many pounds of unkilled meat,. 
so many bundles of skins, so many qualities of youth, health,. 
innocence, ignorance, and prettiness. What difference lay be- 
tween the twoartists in the mental aspect of their work, was chiefly 
in the superior tender-heartedness of the figure-painter, the pre- 
sence in his work of a sort of chivalrous feeling for weakness: 
and strength, the protection of the one and the use of the 
other, which we miss altogether in the landscape artist. 
Without seeking to carry the parallel further, we may say that,. 
perhaps, if the truth be told, Mr. Foster’s work is more at- 
tractive than real, in feeling. His landscapes smile at one much 
in the same way, as Mr. Carker used to “flash his teeth” at 
every fresh acquaintance, and perhaps contain almost an equab 
amount of insincerity. They are too uniformly bright and pretty ; 
the land looks like Kilmeny’s land of thought, where “ the sun: 
ever shone and the wind never blew;” the flowers are always 
in blossom, the children in good spirits, the old women at 
the cottage doors have clean caps and tidy aprons, the 
old men touch their hats to the squire, and are innocent of 
tobacco and beer. Even the bright beauty of the sky has a 
touch of the same thinness of perception about it; the forms 
of the clouds are most delicate and varied, but have no strength, 
no solidity, and no majesty; the rain-cloud even falls witha 
sort of purple luxuriance, as if Rimmel was raining Ess bouquet 
on a favourite actress. 

It is not worth while here to enter into details as to the 
method of these works, nor, where all are so essentially the same, 
to pick out individual examples. Mr. Birket Foster’s art will 
not be judged by the special excellence of any one of his pic- 
tures, or even of any group, but will be estimated from the 
point of view of what he did to encourage illustrations for 
books of a simple and healthy, though somewhat “thin” char- 
acter. His drawings are unsympathetic, both from their lack 
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of contrast and their purely recording character; but they are 
neither ignorant nor inane, and as far as technical skill 
of hand can go, they are thoroughly accomplished. The 
method of painting is a curious one of mingled body- 
and-transparent colour; but it is carried out with really 
marvellous skill, and the drawing is, from its own point of view, 
equally excellent. Really fine colour and really subtle drawing 
are not to be found in these works, and could hardly have been 
expected ; but the colour is as delightful as mere prettiness and 
variety of tint can be, and the drawing is minute and care- 
ful. In conclusion, we may say that in this series those 
pictures are, as a whole, the best, which have been most dis- 
tinctly done for purposes of engraving, and that all their most 
delightful qualities are apparent when they have been repro- 
duced as wood or steel engravings; that the art shown in 
them is good and intelligent workmanship, but that it never 
quite rises to the level of genius. 


BOOKS. 


——— 
MR. AINGER’S “CHARLES LAMB.’’* 


‘TERE will be few, if any, of the numbers of Mr. Morley’s 
interesting series which will have a greater popularity than 
Mr. Ainger’s study of Charles Lamb. It has almost in per- 
fection those characteristics of complete simplicity, thorough 
concentration on the subject of the picture, fullness of sym- 
pathy with all Charles Lamb’s genius, quaintnesses, and 
devotion of character, and intense enjoyment of his humour, 
which are the chief requisites for such a study as this. More- 
over, the style is pure and graceful, and there is none of that 
disposition to patronise, which so many of Charles Lamb’s 
friends were tempted to adopt towards him, and which ap- 
parently caused him more pain than harsher criticism ever gave 
him. 

The truth is that Mr. Ainger realises thoroughly that Lamb 
was a man of great genius, though that genius was curiously 
short in its flights, and was combined with a whimsical and 
capricious taste, which, while giving all the peculiar flavour to 
his wonderful humour, greatly limited his range and value as a 
critic. Lamb himself has a fine essay, to which Mr. Ainger 
draws special attention, on the sanity of true genius; and 
no one can deny that whenever Lamb buckled to any consider- 
able effort of literary appreciation, such as the criticism of the 
greater poets, he showed this sanity in the highest degree. 
But though there was this depth of genius and this true 
sanity of genius in Charles Lamb, there was something 
in him which rebelled against anything like prolonged 
tension, and drove his mind off at a tangent into other lines of 
thought; and this it was, no doubt, which, in conjunction with 
the force of true genius, made his humour so delightful. He had 
in the highest form what the vulgar speech calls “ contrairi- 
ness” of literary temper, so that it was by no means enough 
for a poem or a romance to be powerful, to ensure Lamb’s ad- 
miration for it. If he did not take a fancy to a great writer or 
a great thinker, no matter how truly great or how much in 
Lamb's own way that writer or thinker might be, he was im- 
pervious to that writer’s merits. There was an element of 
chance in Lamb’s negative judgments, though none in his posi- 
tive judgments of those writers whom he really loved. While 
his friend Hazlitt, for instance, was always thinking and talking 
of Sir Walter Scott, Lamb passed Sir Walter Scott’s romances by 
with civilindifference. In the same way, Lamb could see nothing 
of weight in the poetry of Byron or Shelley, though he saw so 
much in that of Wordsworth and Coleridge. If Lamb once learned 
to love a great author, his judgment on that author’s merits or 
demerits was almost unerring. But he was whimsical in giving his 
love,—probably matters of pure accident had much to do with it ; 
—and where he did not takea fancy, his indifference is no adequate 
test at all of any shortcoming in the object of that indifference. 
Indeed, to our mind, his whimsicalness, no less than his true 
genius, was of the essence of his extraordinary humour. With- 
out the genius, his whimsicalness would have been what Carlyle, 
with his own strange limitation of mind, thought it,“ avarra sorry 
phenomenon.” But without the whimsicalness,—without the 
hare-brained disposition to utter some wild shriek of liberty in 
the very heart of an avocation as distinct as possible from any 
thought of the kind,—he would never have had that delicate 
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and unique humour by which, even more than by his critical 
genius, he will always be remembered. 


Mr. Ainger has distinctly realised Lamb’s genius, and 
has made his readers realise it too. Nobody could rise 
from this charming little volume without being fully aware 
that Lamb understood Shakespeare, for example, as hardly 
even Coleridge could boast of understanding Shakespeare. 
Such a passage as that which Mr. Ainger quotes from Lamb’s 
criticism on Lear, shows beyond the possibility of question 
how much breadth, and depth, and power there was in Lamb’s 
mind,—how little of the frivolity of mere jocosity there could 
have been in one capable as Lamb was of this splendid stroke 
of imaginative sympathy :— 

“The Lear of Shakespeare cannot be acted. The contemptible 
machinery by which they mimic the storm which he goes ont in, is 
not more inadequate to represent the horrors of the real elements, 
than any actor can be to represent Lear; they might more easily 
propose to personate the Satan of Milton upon a stage, or one of 
Michael Angelo’s terrible figures. The greatness of Lear is not in 
corporal dimension, but in intellectual ; the explosions of his passion 
are terrible as a volcano; they are storms turning up and disclosing 
to the bottom that sea, his mind, with all its vast riches. It is his 
mind which is laid bare. This case of flesh and blood seems too in- 
significant to be thought on: even as he himself neglects it. On the 
stage we see nothing but corporal infirmities and weakness, the im- 
potence of rage; while we read it, we see not Lear, but we are Lear, 
we are in his mind, we are sustained by a grandeur which baffles the 
malice of daughters and storms; in the aberrations of his reason we 
discover a mighty irregular power of reasoning, immethodized from 
the ordinary purposes of life, but exerting its powers, as the wind 
blows where it listeth, at will upon the corruptions and abuses of 
mankind. What have looks or tones to do with that sublime identi- 
fication of his age with that of the heavens themselves, when in his 
reproaches to them for conniving at the injustice of his children, he 
reminds them that ‘they themselves are old?’ What gestures shall 
we appropriate to this? What has the voice or the eye to do with 
such things? But the play is beyond all art, as the tamperings 
with it show: it is too hard and stony ; it must have love-scenes, and 
a happy ending. It is not enough that Cordelia is a daughter; she 
must shine as a lover too. Tate has put his hook in the nostrils of 
this Leviathan, for Garrick and his followers, the showman of the 
scene, to draw the mighty beast about more easily. A happy end- 
ing!—as if the living martyrdom that Lear had gone through, the 
flaying of his feelings alive, did not make a fair dismissal from the 
stage of life the only decorous thing for him. If he is to live and 
be happy after, if he could sustain this world’s burden after, why all 
this pudder and preparation—why torment us with all this unneces- 
sary sympathy ? as if the childish pleasure of getting his gilt robes 
and sceptre again could tempt him to act over again his misused 
station—as if, at his years, and with his experience, anything was left 
but to die.” 

Now, it takes a genius of this genuine kind to give whimsical- 
ness so wide a swing as Lamb’s; for without that wide swing, it 
never could have been what it was. It takes the élan of 
genius such as is shown in the magnificent conception of Lear 
just quoted, to have conceived, for instance, of the following 
exquisite bit of whimsicality, related by Mrs. Shelley, of a con- 
versation with Lamb, soon after her return from Italy in 1828: 
“One of the first questions he asked me was, whether they 
made puns in Italy. I said,‘ Yes, now Hunt is there.’ He 
said that Burney made a pun in Otaheite, the first that ever 
was made in that country. At first, the natives could not make 
out what he meant; but all at once they discovered the pun, 
and danced round him in transports of joy.” Or take this in- 
vective against albums, and notice the wide sweep of Lamb’s 
imagination in denouncing them :—“ We are in the last ages of 
the world, when St. Paul prophesied that women should be 
‘headstrong, lovers of their own wills, having albums.’ I fled 
hither to escape the albumean persecution, and had not been in 
my new house twenty-four hours when the daughter of the next 
house came in with a friend’s album to beg a contribution, and 
the following day intimated she had one of her own. Two 
more have sprung up since. If I take the wings of the morn- 
ing, and fly unto the uttermost parts of the earth, there will 
albums be. New Holland has albums. But the age is to be 
complied with.” Or consider even the apparently very modest 
saying that Lamb had once known a young man “ who wanted to 
ye a tailor, but had not the spirit ;” and notice the extraordinary 
be a tailor, but had not the spirit 1 notice the ext linary 
genius for unexpectedness, the infinitude of whimsicality, that 
it suggests in the man who could say it,—a whimsicality sur- 
passing in its width of range even that displayed in the much 
better-known story of the answer Lamb gave to the boring 
fellow-passenger who finally asked what prospect there was 
for the crop of turnips,—‘‘It depended, he believed, upon 
boiled legs of mutton.” No man not a man of rare force of 
imagination and rare perversity of whim, could have made 
either joke. It took force of imagination to give his mind 
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the offing necessary to go so far from what the ordinary 
world was thinking of; and it took the perversity of whim to 
make Lamb delight in absurd fancies so much more than even he 
delighted in familiar facts. And yet his delight in familiar 
facts was at the root of his delight in absurd fancies. But for 
his strong domestic feeling, his warm affectionateness, his devo- 
tion to habits, his attachment to old customs, these wild excur- 
sions of fancy would not have been half as whimsical and extrava- 
gantas they are. But in his case, as in most others, action and 
reaction were equal and opposite. His imagination carried him 
in the rebound to the very opposite pole to that in which his own 
habits and affections kept him true. This is half the secret of his 
most fascinating nonsense. If his pathos were not as deep and 
tender as it is, his humour would not have been half so charm- 
ing in its quaint escapades. It is the frolic of a mind chained by 
warm affections and strong attachments, to places as well as per- 
sons, when escaping into complete independence of them, which 
so rivets our fancy. This is what Lamb said of the necessity of 
changing homes :—“ To change habitations is to die to them ; and 
in my time, I have died seven deaths. But I don’t know whether 
such change does not bring with it a rejuvenescence. "Tis an 
enterprise ; and shoves back the sense of death’s approximating, 
which, though not terrible to me, is at all times particularly 
distasteful.” And this is what he said of his beloved London : 
— ‘The wonder of these sights,’ he says, ‘impels me into night- 
walks about her crowded streets, and I often shed tears in the 
motley Strand from fullness of joy at so much life. All these 
emotions must be strange to you; so are your rural emotions 
tome. But consider, what must I have been doing all my life, 
not to have lent great portions of my heart with usury to such 
scenes ?’” 

In these passages, you have the real man, though not the 
wayward fancy which transformed the real man into so exqui- 
site a humourist. But give to a man of this kind a great im- 
pelling force of imagination, a whimsical and wayward dislike 
to fetters of all kinds, and a good share of caprice, and you 
have the pathetic essayist and humourist whom all English 
literature, with the rare exception of a few oddities like Car- 
lyle, consents to regard as her most petted if not her favourite 
child. 





A LAODICEAN.* 
In previous works (for instance, in The Hand of Ethelberta and 
Far froin the Madding Crowd), Mr. Hardy has shown a talent 
for depicting heroines the reverse of common-place, and belong- 
ing to a class of their own. One feels sure that their living 
originals never really have existed, though still they might have 
done so; and that they are at once drawn from life, and yet 
creatures of his own imagination. He studies, not from one 
woman, but from many; he takes a fault.from one, a virtue 
from another, a foible here, a strong point there, something 
usual on this side, something extraordinary on that, and then 
combines all into an imaginary but not impossible whole, which 
shall stand out prominently in the minds of readers, and form 
a landmark in the ever-increasing haze that is apt to re- 
duce ordinary fictitious characters to one common blank in 
the landscape of memory. In the work before us, this 
talent is displayed in the picture of Paula Power. It is 
from her, though English born and bred, that the book takes 
its title, which is given on account of attributes personal and 
moral—not national—and refers to the condition for which the 
Church of Laodicea is distinguished in Revelation, i.e., a con- 
dition of being wealthy, and neither cold nor hot, but lukewarm. 
In this sense, the name of Laodicean is an appropriate one for 
a rich heiress, who, though not in any way what is generally 
called “ weak,” is, nevertheless, always halting between two 
opinions, shilly-shallying, and undecided. This causes a capri- 
ciousness, which comes out in her tastes, occupations, and 
everything which she does or does not do, and makes her what 
the hero calls “a mixed young lady, rather.” Thoroughly 
modern, restless, active, and intelligent, she cannot do without 
a private telegraph-wire to bring her the latest news from town 
at £6 a mile, now studies Hellenic pottery, theology, or archi- 
tecture, and now practises gymnastics in a gymnasium which 
she has had erected according to the newest lights in athletics, 
Very characteristic is the first introduction to her. A young 
architect, wandering about the country in search of English 
Gothic, lights upon a Baptist chapel whereat a baptism is 
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a 
going to take place, and lingers to peer in at the window 
wondering,— : 

es What manner of man would it be who, on an ordinary plodding 
and bustling evening of the nineteenth century, could single himself 
out as one different from the rest of the inhabitants, banish all shy. 
ness, and come forward to undergo such a trying ceremony? Who 
was he that had pondered, gone into solitudes, wrestled with himself 
worked up his courage and said, ‘I will do this, though few else wil). 
for I believe it to be my duty ?’” ( 
Instead of the firmly-resolved, uncompromising individual he 
had expected, the neophyte proves a fashionably-dressed young 
lady, who drives up in a brougham, enters the vestry, is attired 
for the ceremony of immersion, lets herself be led to the edge of 
the bath, and then, when the minister has already wetted the 
soles of his feet, suddenly changes her mind, and, in the face of 
the whole congregation, flatly declines to be baptised. No 
wonder that the poor minister should have been indignant, ang 
thundered at her from the pulpit as a lukewarm Laodicean? 
She has also a strong turn for coquetry of an apparently 
innocent, but really most dangerous kind; and when such a 
damsel as this has two lovers to choose between, it is obvious 
that they will not find their lines have fallen to them in pleasant 
places. She smiles upon first one and then the other, without 
ever committing herself to anything decisive that might end 
their suspense; and Mr. Somerset has unquestionably good 
ground for “the ghastly thought that she had merely been 
keeping him on, like a pet spaniel, to amuse her leisure moments, 
till she should have found appropriate opportunity for an open 
engagement with some one else, trusting to his sense of chivalry 
to keep secret their little episode.” Considering how badly she 
behaves to both her swains, it is but a light retribution that she 
should have the vexation of repeatedly missing one of them 
when she gives chase to him through Normandy, to tell him she: 
has discovered that she has wronged him. That people may 
take exception to this pursuit, as not quite the right thing, she is 
aware, but defends it thus :—‘‘I don’t make myself so silly as 
to run after a gentleman without good grounds, for I know well 
that it is an undignified thing todo. Indeed, I could never have 
thought of doing it, if I had not been so miserably in the wrong !” 
There are other small matters, such as the unembarrassed 
manner in which she discusses her love-affairs, and the readiness 
with which she shows a lover the exact spot her lips have pressed 
on a glass out of which she has just drunk, which convey a 
want of natural refinement and touch of vulgarity that are 
quite in keeping with her plebeian origin. For her father, 
though leaving his only daughter rolling in riches, so that au 
expenditure of £100,000 on a mere fancy is no extravagance to 
her, was a nobody and aself-made man. Having all that money 
can give, she naturally longs after something it can not give,— 
i.e., blue-blood and ancestors, and it is her dearest wish to be 
“romantic and historical.” This desire is fostered by her 
surroundings, as she inhabits a very old castle, that had formerly 
belonged to an equally ancient family, the De Stancys; their 
family pictures, monuments, and relics, handed down from time 
immemorial, keep constantly alive the thought of that historical 
romanticism to which she knows she has no claim, but for 
which she feels “an artistic predilection,” and she wishes 
ardently to have been born a De Stancy. In this whim of hers, 
Captain De Stancy, who is one of her lovers, finds a powerful 
support to his suit, for he is the last representative of the 
impoverished old family, and by marriage with him she would, 
of course, be able to realise her dream of being a De Stancy. 
Yet her other lover, having himself “suffered from the modern 
malady of unlimited appreciativeness,” is evidently well 
adapted to sympathise with the nature of a Laodicean. Whether 
she eventually chooses the man who corresponds to her ideal 
self, or the one who corresponds to her real self, is a question 
which readers will find answered in the book. ‘The study of 
this curious, uncommon, but by no means inconceivable middle- 
class young lady is very interesting, and sometimes she is as 
puzzling to the reader as she was to her lovers. One cannot 
help doubting whether she is what she seems to be, and whether 
underneath there may not be all the time a hidden truth and 
reliability which she never allows to appear; but then, one 
reflects that in that case, her bad behaviour was all the more 
inexcusable. 

As for the rest of the book, the plot is not much ; and though 
two of the characters do habitually carry revolvers, and on one 
occasion go so far as to point them at one another in the vestry 
of a church, yet there are no thrilling incidents, or situations, or 
violent emotions of any kind. We do not think the villain 
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a satisfactory one; he seems often strained and unnatural, 
especially in his cool patronage of his father, which is rather 
amusing, but highly improbable. There is not much of that quaint, 
rustic humour which the author generally introduces, yet it is 
not wholly absent, as witness this speech from the landlord of 
an inn, who has been asked if there are many Baptists in the 
place, and who replies “ that there were a great many,—far more 
than the average in country parishes. ‘Even here, in my 
house, now,’ he added, ‘ when folks get a drop of drink into’em, 
and their feelings rise to a song, some man will strike up a 
hymn by preference. Though, I find no fault with that; for 
though ’tis hardly human nature to be so calculating in yer 
cups, a feller may as well sing to gain something as sing to 
waste.’ The two first volumes are the best; in the third there 
are several uninteresting conversations between Paula and De 
Stancy which could have been dispensed with, and the progress 
to the general wind-up is somewhat spasmodic and jerky, 
—suggesting a series of what musicians call false cadences, 
wherein the ear is deceived by being led to expect a final and 
resting chord which does not come. And is there not through- 
out the whole book a little more display of the author’s technical 
knowledge of architecture than will be appreciated by the mass 
of readers, who, though competent to understand and be inter- 
ested in that human nature which is common to us all, are yet 
little likely to care for special subjects common only to a select 
few ? 


DUBLIN A THOUSAND YEARS AGO.* 

Tue admirable accuracy and true historical instinct which 
mark Mr. Prendergast’s volume on the Cromwellian Settlement 
of Ireland extort a welcome even now, when to most English- 
men Irish affairs are a weary puzzle. The Scandinavian King- 
dom of Dublin is, it is true, the product of Mr. Charles Halli- 
day’s research and industry, but it owes much of its interest 
and authority to the learned notes supplied by Mr. Prender- 
gast; while his memoir of the author enables us to appreciate 
the ample and little-known materials which Mr. Halliday had 
collected for his purpose, and the judgment with which he has 
used them. Here and there, no doubt, Mr. Prendergast’s 
affection for his brother-antiquarian has accumulated details 
of Mr. Halliday’s experience as a Dublin merchant, in the 
eccentric days when Ireland yet reeled under the political in- 
toxication that preceded the Union, which are hardly germane 
to the matter in hand. But it would be well if there 
were more Irishmen like the prudent and wealthy trader 
who knew how to use his earnings in acquisition of 
solid foundations whereon an authentic history of Ireland 
may be built. His collection of materials may be estimated 
by the fact that of pamphlets relating to Ireland he had 
29,000, besides broadsides, ballads, and rare MSS. such as 
Macaulay would have rejoiced to possess. As a member of 
the Dublin Ballast Board, Mr. Halliday’s interest was specially 
attracted to the history of the port of Dublin, and he ransacked 
all available sources, Continental and domestic, for it. Six 
quarto common-place books, “ clearly written in a systematic 
manner, with references,” form a vast repertory of knowledge 
which he had collected relating to Dublin. The recent revival 
of Gaelic scholarship enabled him to collate the Norse tradi- 
tions and Irish texts concerning Ath Cliath, the “Town of 
the Hurdleford,” as the Gael calied the Ostman settlement of 
Dublin. Though Dr. Todd's elaborate translation of the Wars 
of the Gaedhil with the Gaell was not then published, doubtless 
his friend Mr. Halliday profited by the learning that is shown in 
every page of that ancient record of Danish and Norwegian 
conquest. 

It has been until lately difficult to disengage any trustworthy 
facts of early Irish history from the superstructures of visionary 
antiquarians, and the misrepresentations of English adventurers 
from Gerald Barry onwards, but scholarship and good-will have 
within the last thirty years deciphered some useful fragments 
of Gaelic literature, which, after all the vicissitudes of Irish 
history, remains the most voluminous of the dark ages. It 
proves rich in facts relating to the life of our ancestors, Gael 
or Norse, and its chronology, when tested by modern knowledge, 
appears remarkably trustworthy. Perhaps the best way of 
using some of these facts is in illustration of the history of a 
city such as Dublin, which is of actual importance and not a 
mere mound of grass-grown ruins. We can imagine that the 





* The Scandinavian Kingdom of Dubin. By C. Halliday. Edited by John P. 
Prendergast, Dublin: Alex. Thom and Co, 1881. 





obscurity of the subject of the Ostman capital had special attrac- 
tion for Mr. Halliday’s antiquarian mind, while we fancy that Mr. 
Prendergast, the learned editor of these essays, has felt the 
stirrings of his Anglo-Norman blood, which sympathises rather 
with his Norse kinsmen and their sagas, than with the Gaelic 
civilisation they did so much to ruin. The history of the people 
who occupied the principal seaports of Ireland for three hundred 
years, who built castles and walled cities among the pastoral 
Gael of Erin, who assembled in authoritative Thing, and who 
persisted in the faith of Odin longest of European societies, 
certainly deserves study, though, as has ever been the case in 
Irish story, the native influences overbore the foreign, and the 
mind of the Scandinavian colonists remained as external to the 
Irish people as have the later English ways of life and thought. 
The conquerors rapidly adopted the manners of the conquered 
in the ninth, as in the nineteenth century, a reversal of 
the ordinary course of events, suggesting some singular 
adaptability to human nature in Gaelic law and custom, 
which should be studied by those who would reform them 
after a Teutonic model. As we enlarge our knowledge of the 
Trish past, we find how widely spread was Gaelic influence, and 
Mr. Halliday reminds us how much the wonderful Icelandic 
literature owes to the letters and intellectual training of Irish 
scholars. Their religion required the knowledge and familiar 
use of books, their law obliged them to be accurate in genealogy, 
and it is more than probable that there would have been none 
of the sagas relating to Scandinavian heroism, none of the careful 
records of the great Icelandic families, if Queen Auda, the widow 
of Olaf the White, had not migrated with her Irish kindred 
from Dublin to Iceland at the end of the ninth century. From 
them the noblest blood of Iceland traces its descent, while her 
legend declares that she died firm in her Christian faith, though 
she was buried, after the Viking manner, by the sea-shore, her 
ship turned keel upwards over her, and the place commemorated 
by an upright stone, which is yet visible. Not for three cen- 
turies afterwards were the Icelandic chronicles set down in 
letters, but the artistic spirit, and the characteristic manner of 
the historical sagas, point to their Gaelic source. From Olaf 
the White and Auda descended Ari, the father of Scandinavian 
history. 

That the raids, now of the white or Norwegian, now of the 
black or Danish strangers in Ireland, were nearly coextensive 
with the island seems likely, from the complaints of the Gaelic 
bards that there was not a point of the coast of Erin free from 
the black ships of the “ shouting, furious, cruel, cunning, hard- 
hearted strangers, in polished, pliable, triple-plated corslets, of 
double-refined iron and of cool, uncorroding brass.” The 
divisions of Ulster, Leinster, Munster, and Kunnakster (now 
Connaught) are Norse, and there were “royal fleets ” 
even to the heart of the country, wherever the ships could 
ascend the rivers. Mr. Halliday goes far to identify the Tur- 
gesius of Irish history, who established his power throughout the 
northern half of the island, with Ragnar Lodbrog ; but be that so 
or not, he makes us understand the strength and extent of the 
Scandinavian power, when Northumbria seems to have been 
governed from Dublin as a sub-kingdom. The “ making of 
Ireland” must have been largely affected by three centuries of 
Danish and Norwegian invasion. The very silence of the Saxon 
chroniclers on the part Ireland played as a base of operations 
before the battle of Brunanburg, and, indeed, on all Irish affairs, 
lets in a side-light on the ecclesiastical jealousies which 
separated, even more than did differences of race, the Christians 
of Erin from the subjects of Canterbury. ‘Their quarrel has 
never been altogether appeased, and if the Ostman customs did 
not obtain in Ireland any more than did the feudal and English 
ideas of a later date, it is partly owing to the fact that the 
Ostmen of Ireland and Northumbria received their faitit 
from Anglo-Roman sources, and not from the successors 
of Patrick and Columba. ‘The Dublin Bishops received 
consecration from Canterbury, and were thus affiliated to 
the brotherhood of Catholic Europe, outside which the 
Irish remained until the revolt of Henry VIII. cemented an 
alliance between them and Rome, which until then had depended 
on the English garrison, rather than on the obedience of the 
Irish people. Tothe Gael of Erin the Ostmen remained pagans, 
or at best aliens, even after the heroic king of Dublin, Olaf 
Cuaran, or Olaf of the Sandal, was baptised at Leicester with 
great pomp, and adopted by Eadmund as his own son, when it 
was agreed that Olaf should be lord of England north of 
Watling Street. In his military conquest of Ireland, Olaf was 
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probably as successful as was his kinsman the great Cuut in 
England; but the “ fierce, hard-hearted Danars” never imposed 
their laws and manners on the Gael. Those laws were, it is true, 
offered to the Irish with a cruelty and insolence that laid the 
foundation for that reserve, that untamable yet covert resistance, 
and hereditary antipathy to all that comes across the eastern 
seas which exile Ireland to this day from that Europe which is 
constructed on Teutonic custom and Roman law. 

Mr. Halliday and his editor have obvious preference for the 
Scandinavian founders of Waterford, Wexford, Dublin, and 
Limerick. Nor can we, who have lived so many centuries by 
the wisdom of our Parliament, fail to sympathise in the pleasure 
with which Mr, Halliday proves the existence of an important 
*‘ Thingmount,” or place of assembly, which was raised on the 
shore of the Liffey, and near its mouth, by the Danish colonists 
of Dublin. It still existed in 1682, outside what were then the 
city bounds, but in what is now the midst of the newer quarter. 
Forty feet high and having a circumference of two hundred and 
forty feet, and isolated as it was on the sloping plain by the 
river, it must have had a wide outlook towards the bay. ‘The 
absence of Roman or Saxon remains makes it easier for 
the antiquarian to identify Danish relics, and there seems 
no reason to question the identity of this mound with the 
place of the Ostman Parliament, and the scene of their more 
solemn ceremonies. The hill was removed towards the end 
of the seventeenth century, and its materials have helped to 
raise Nassau Street to its present level, but we can _ re- 
construct the Dublin Thing in our imagination, and almost 
wish it were in existence once more, to free us from the obstruc- 
tion of Irish affairs. No remains have been traceable of the 
Temple of Thor which was generally near, but we can, by Mr. 
Halliday’s help, picture the sacred circle within which stood the 
** godi,” or magistrate, with his lagmen or doomsters, his free- 
men and heroes around him, in judicial and legislative council, 
Within sight, as was usual in Ostman colonies, were the black 
ships drawn up on the sandy beach, sea homes perhaps dearer 
to the Vikings than their cities. Mr. Halliday still further 
strengthens the identification of the Thingmount by discovering 
in local names the traces of a Hanger Hoeg, or Gallows Hill, 
hard by, answering to the usual place for executing the sen- 
tences of the Thing. 

He also traces in ancient records, in maps, and leases, the 
existence of a pillar-stone, set up, in all probability, by the 
first Viking of importance who sailed up the Liffey. In 
the map of the Down Survey, in 1654, there is a sketch 
of this stone, which was probably twelve or fourteen feet above 
the level of the ground at that time. It remained a landmark 
for those FinnGalland DhuGall, those white and black strangers 
who, in yearly tempests, beat upon the shores of Ireland, under 
the Olafs, and Ivars, and Sitrics, who led their shiploads of 
heroes round the coasts of the islands that are now Great 
Britain. To them, Dublin was a convenient and central sta- 
tion, and there are many proofs of the large trade they carried 
on of treasures from Italy and the East, and even of Moorish 
slaves from North Africa, known to the Gael as “blue men.” The 
religion of Odin consecrated physical valour and hardihood as 
the first virtue, and the training of these sons of Thor, who re- 
ceived his hammer-sign much as the Crusaders received the token 
of the Cross, must have reared a race of men enduring and brave 
beyond modern conception. The ships in which the vikings sailed 
through the northern seas were mostly undecked ; they carried 
from sixty to eighty men, and yet they had but little draught of 
water, for we hear of their being floated by men wet only to 
their armpits. They were at times loaded with abundant spoils ; 
we read of splendid armour, gold-hilted swords, richly-orna- 
mented saddles and horse furniture, satins and silks, besides 
gold and silver in ingots. Yet the owners of these spoils 
endured hardships readily, of which we get a hint in the 
casual mention of how the Danish sailors learnt from the Irish 
the use of mynthal, or kneaded meal and butter, as a relief when 
water failed in their long voyages. We know that they dis- 
covered and even established a colony in America, named by 
them “ White Man’s Land,” and reckoned as six days’ sail from 
Ireland; and they probably reached as far south as Florida, 
with means by which even Columbus would have hesitated to 
attempt his quest. Making every allowance for the bombast of 
the Gaelic chronicler of the battle of Clontarf, who was, it is 
thought by the learned editor of the Wars of the Gaedhil and 
the Gaill, an eye-witness of it, the great defeat of the Danes 
in A.D, 1014 must have been a conflict of men physically trained 





as no soldiers are now. It was the Irish Brunanburg, and only 
nine Danes escaped to their walled city of Dublin, near at hand, 
Far more picturesque than any record of Brunanburn is the 
Gaelic story of Clontarf. The heroism of the old King Brian, 
praying all the day in his tent, as he watched the ebb and flow 
of the battle, makes a noble background for the feats of the 
Irish Hector, his son Murchadh, who, with Brian’s nephew and 
grandson, were slain before his eyes, after feats of heroism worthy 
of the mightiest Berserk. Earl Brodar, an apostate Dane, once 
a “mass deacon,” cut him down as he knelt, and with Brian 
ended the last true monarchy of Ireland. The century that 
followed of dissension among the clans, religious and political, 
brought Ireland within the power of the Norman adventurers 
of 1172. 

Mr. Halliday suggests grounds for believing that Henry IT, 
only assumed rule over the Ostmen possessions in Ireland when 
he held his Christmas feast beside their Thingmount. The Irish 
Kings who attended it did so as in Danish times, not as vassals, 
but as guests. He claimed the coast from Arklow to Skerries, 
and inland to Leixlip, or the Salmon Leap, a not unusual line of 
Scandinavian boundary, beyond which their boats could not 
ascend the rivers. 

Except to demand rights of English citizenship, little more is 
heard of the Ostmen after the arrival of their Norman kinsmen. 
Mr. Prendergast quotes cases curiously illustrative of the conflict 
of Brehon law with English law. The Irish chiefs claimed all Ost- 
men within their territory as subjects, because if any of them were 
slain bis lord could claim the eric, or fine at which his subject 
was assessed; while if a man enjoying “ English liberty” were 
killed, the crime was punishable by death, and the consequent 
forfeiture went to the English King. <A light is let in by these 
Ostman petitions on the personal relations of chief and clansman 
and on the customs of Ireland, which suggests how entirely 
different were the foundations of Gaelic society from that of the 
Teutonic races. These diversities have never been removed, 
and to this day they help to make the Irish inheritors of Gaelic 
custom and law the enigma they are to the rest of Europe, 
where, though, as in France, the substructure is Gaelic, the 
social edifice reared on it has been feudal and Roman. 

Mr. Halliday has barely touched on the later history of 
Dublin, though his editor has enriched his book by maps of 
the port and suburbs at more recent times. The value 
of the work is in its witness to the great extent of 
the Danish power from the ninth to the eleventh cen- 
tury, which is hardly sufficiently recognised by Saxon 
chroniclers; and also in its glimpses of Gaelic society, so 
remarkable even in its decadence during the same period. 
Mr. Halliday throws light on the religious antagonism which 
dates from the retirement of Colman before Wilfred, and 
the assertion of direct Roman authority, in place of St. 
Columba’s, at the Synod of Whitby, in 664. It was embittered 
in Ireland by the Ostmen’s Christianity, even more than by their 
Paganism. The Irish struggle with the Sea-king hosts forces 
us to recognise the strength and also the weakness of the 
Gaelic polity, elastic before the Scandinavian raids, but which 
gave way before the English power, concentrated under a 
monarch, and saved from Irish confusion by simpler laws of 
succession. But the Gaelic tenacity and elasticity have never 
been subdued, and their roots in ancient Gaelic law and custom 
might be well worth English study. While unable to resist the 
military force, whether of Ragnar Lodbrog, Strongbow, or Mr. 
Forster, the races who have succeeded each other on Irish soil, 
and been subjugated by Irish influences, seem as persistently 
alien to all that comes from the east now, as in Ostman days. 





KELLER’S NEW TALES.* 
A xew book from the pen of Gottfried Keller is an event not to 
be passed over. We have had occasion before to point out in 
these pages the distinct and original merits of that writer in 
the German tongue. We use the above rather cumbersome 
phrase advisedly, because, though he uses the German language, 
it is not correct to define Keller as a German writer, notwith- 
standing the fact that he himself claims to be so classed. But 
it is not possible for the author himself objectively to estimate 
how much of his freedom from convention, his healthy down- 
rightness, his humorous gravity, he owes to his Swiss birth and 
surroundings. The son of a free country, born and bred amid 
the grand, untrammelled nature of the Alps, he has imbibed 
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with his mother’s milk much of the Swiss independence of 
thought; and hence, when he stepped into literature, he re- 
mained true to himself, and thus was able to hew out an original 
path, Were there more writers like Keller, we should hear 
less of schools in literature, and possess more good work. 
It is true that some critics pronounce Keller to be a 
follower of Auerbach. The analogy holds good no farther than 
the fact that both at times write of peasant life; but how 
different is the treatment! Moreover, Keller, writing of his 
countrymen, has no other choice, since Switzerland is mainly a 
country of peasants. We have said it before, and we venture 
to say it again, with few exceptions, whenever Keller quits his 
native land he is hopelessly at sea, and we recognise that we 
are dealing with a man whom neither travel nor study has 
enabled to apprehend the subtle yet pronounced differences in 
modes of thinking and expression that exist among nations. 
But Keller is most felicitous when he abandons real life, 
and ranges in realms that never are, have been, or can be. 
Then he gives rein to the immense fund of drollery that is 
in him, then he revels in quips and cranks that are inimitably 
funny; then, even when he is a trifle too downright to be 
refined, we do not quarrel with him, for what does it concern us 
if the inhabitants of that impossible region do, in speech and 
act, commit small sins against les bienséances. 

Keller is absolutely free from the nervousness that has been 
defined as the- characteristic peculiarity of our century in art 
and life. Rather he seems to belong to the eighteenth century ; 
there is at times something quite rococo about him, a grotesque 
naiveté, a joyous audacity that fascinate and amuse. And all 
these, his best features, are noticeable in his latest work, Das 
Sinngedicht. It is a waggish book, for we cannot suppress the 
fancy that our robust and healthy author was not sorry for an 
opportunity of laughing in his sleeve, in his kindly fashion, that 
could not wound the most susceptible, at the pretensions and 
limitations of those modern scientific devotees who shut their 
eyes and ears to all the human things that throb around them, 
and are so wholly absorbed in abstractions that they are unable 
to lead practical lives, or to understand that which goes on 
under their noses. The book is, in fact, a collection of short 
stories, held together by one frame, after the manner of Boccaccio, 
so often and so unsuccessfully copied since. Most of such col- 
lections have no more inherent connection than the gilt frame 
with the canvas it holds. It is not so here. Keller’s stories 
have a distinct purpose to serve in the psychological develop- 
ment of his hero. Reinhardt, a modern Doctor Faust, discovers 
one day, while making some physical experiments, that his eye- 
sight has become affected by overwork, and that if he would 
preserve health and vision, he must permit himself to take 
a holiday. But how take this holiday, of what nature 
shall it be? Like a true scholar, he turns to his library for 
advice, to see if among its “ potted ideas” he can find a recipe 
to suit his case. Good-luck puts into his hands a dusty volume 
of the healthiest German classic, Lessing, and as chance would 
have it further, the volume is that which treats of the epigrams 
of the almost forgotten Silesian poet Friedrich von Logan. 
Reinhardt opens the pages at the distich :— 

“ Wie willst du weisse Lilien zu rothen Rosen machen ? 
Kiiss eine weisse Galathee, sie wird erréthend lachen.” 
“Will you make the lilies take the roses’ crimson flush ? 
Kiss the whitest Galatea, see her laugh and blush.” 
He instantly shuts the book. It is enough. Here is an experi- 
ment suggested ; he will ride out into the world, and try it upon 
scientific principles. Of course, Keller is too good a scholar not 
to have seen that by a white Galatea the artificial poet of 
the seventeenth century denoted a young maiden. He had, 
therefore, to discover such an one, and make her the subject of 
his scientific experiments. He does not ride far before he meets 
with maidens fair and various, to whom, in the interests 
of experimental science, he makes gentle advances. Ere many 
days, however, he discovers that it is not so easy to solve his 
problem as he deemed. Some maidens biush without laughing, 
others langh without blushing. His onward course brings him 
to acountry-house, perched on a mountain-shoulder far from the 
haunts of men. Here he becomes involved in a maze that sur- 
rounds the house, to be at last rescued thence by the niece of 
the proprietor, after his horse has done much damage to the 
shrubs and flower-beds. The late hour and the distance from 


any habitations oblige him to accept the proffered hospitality 
of his fair young hostess. In the course of conversation, he 
naively reveals to her the purpose of his journey, and the ill- 








success that has so far attended it. 
rebellion against this impertinent and presumptuous man who 


Her sex at once rises up in 


proposes to make scientific experiments upon hearts. With 
true feminine insight, she comprehends the nature of the man she 
has to do with,—a learned recluse, innocent of the realities of life, 
and resolves to convert and enlighten him. After lecturing him 
half-seriously, half-jokingly, upon his proceeding, and solemnly 
burning the paper that held his epigram, she involves him in 
a conversation about love, and extracts from him a most learned 
and scientific analysis of that passion, and a theory that mar- 
riages are happiest when the man is the social superior of the 
woman. In short, Reinhardt defends an allopathic, Lucia, 
his hostess, a homceopathic treatment for marriage. Discus- 
sion gives rise to the citation of examples, and thence spring 
into being the series of graceful tales, all treating of some 
feature of female nature and of love. Reinhardt’s stay of one 
night is prolonged to several days ; it proves that Lucia’s uncle 
and his father are old military comrades; his first visit does not 
prove his last, and in the end the experimental philosopher tries 
his recipe upon Lucia herself, and with such consummate suc- 
cess, that at the close of the volume we leave them a happy man 
and wife, happy, notwithstanding Reinhardt’s treatises on the 
advantages of unequal social marriages. 

So much for the framework. The novelettes embedded in it 
are of varied character, but almost, without exception, of great 
merit, although, perhaps, none of them quite attain the level 
Keller reached in some of the stories of ‘ Die Leute von Seld- 
wyla.” “ Regine” is the record of such an unequal marriage as 
Reinhardt lauds, and with delicious malice Keller has so con- 
trived it that the outcome of the tale flatly contradicts the 
scholar’s theory, though he does not perceive this till his amused 
hostess points it out. It is an excellently told, strong, pathetic 
story, that touches some of the deepest problems of the heart, 
and rises to a height of passion for which we should hardly 
have given Keller credit. ‘ The Poor Baroness” is a pathetic 
tale of the suffering of a scion of a noble house, who, thrown pen- 
niless and proud upon the world, deems the hand of every man 
against her, and hence raises hers against that of each persom 
with whom she comes in contact. The story narrates her con- 
version, thanks to the persistent efforts of a rich young lawyer, 
who has made it the subject of a bet, and who ultimately be- 
comes enamoured, not only of his task, but of its object, whom 
he marries and restores to happiness. Most truly in Keller’s 
vein isa merry tale contributed by Lucia’s uncle, that tells 
under feigned names his own love-story, and that of his friend, 
Reinhardt’s father, and how and why he was jilted and Rein- 
hardt’s father chosen. Exceedingly comic is the narrative 
how the young lady in question disguised herself as the 
family ghost, and thus tested her two lovers’ nerves and 
presence of mind, most ingenious the manner in which the 
apparition and attendant mysterious sights and sounds: 
were managed. Where so much is good, we do not like to 
seem hypercritical, but perhaps the most amusing story of 
all, and the one having the most bearing upon the original 
starting-point of this story-telling duel, is that called 
“Die Berlocken.” These Berlocken, bréloques—Anglice, “ trin- 
kets,” “ charms,’’—are of the nature of those ornaments with 
which many women and some men, like to encumber their 
watch-chains. The hero of this story,a young page of the 
Court of Louis XVI., has had a watch presented to him by 
Marie Antoinette, with the remark that the bréloques for the 
same he must earn for himself. ‘Thenceforth, this youth’s am- 
bition is centred upon obtaining, by fair or foul means, any 
such trinkets as he may behold upon the females he comes 
across, so that at last his goodly collection of charms repre- 
sents in each case a conquest, a betrayed or broken female heart. 
He is not a little proud of these trophies, that have cost him 
little, and left him heart-free to become enamoured of a Red 
Indian, whom he meets many years after, when, an officer in 
the Army, he goes with his regiment to America, This Red 
Indian becomes enamoured of his bunch of charms; continually, 
by aid of signs, she makes it evident to him that she craves 
their possession, and that only if her wish is gratified will she 
listen to his advances. He, meanwhile, the pampered favourite 
of fortune, seriously contemplates taking this Redskin to wife, 
hoping to create a sensation in Europe with his uncultured 
beauty, and to find again in her heart the youthful freshness 
and fervour he has wantonly sacrificed. As a betrothal pledge, 
he at last yields to her entreaties and gives her his trinkets, to 
have the mortification of seeing them next day appended to the 
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nose of her Indian lover, who, thus adorned, dances a native 
dance before the assembled French officers, all of whom recognise 
these cherished brélogves, and the trick of which the vain lady- 
killer has been made the victim. The story is told by Lucia, 
and, as told by her, is a neat parody upon her auditor’s scientific 
osculatory expedition. 

Have we said enough to justify our earlier criticisms that 
Keller is a rogue? He is, besides, the most genial, original 
novel-writer at present wielding the German language, and one 
whose fame is steadily on the increase, although it has taken 
some years for his readers, accustomed to vastly different fare, 
to assimilate and wholly to like and comprehend that he had to 
offer. For a while, he was only the admired of a small faction, 
he is now almost a popular writer. Quite popular he can, per- 
haps, never be ; for that, he is too original. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

Tue Channel Tunnel is much discussed in the Magazines, 
but we do not see that the controversy is in any way 
settled. All the writers go on repeating the old assumptions. 
Lord Brabourne, for example, in the Contemporary, will have it 
that increase of intercourse diminishes the probability of war, 
and that remark will probably be accepted as a truism. It is 
notevenatruth. National hatred is sometimes quenched by 
freer intercourse, as has been the case between England and 
Scotland; but it has sometimes been developed by it, as has 
been the case between German and Slav, between German and 
Frenchman, and, we fear, between Englishman and Irishman. 
Certainly, no intercourse could be more unrestricted than that 
between North and South in the United States, where there was 
not even a customs’ line, or a difference of language, or a broken 
railway gauge, and where, nevertheless, the whole population 
on both sides agreed to fight out their quarrel to the bitter end. 
Colonel Beaumont, again, in the Nineteenth Century, thinks he 
has disposed of his adversaries, when he has shown how the 
Tunnel could be flooded at will, quite forgetting that the dispute 
is not as to the order being executed, but as to its being given. 
Which Minister will he trust to drown a few hundred innocent 
countrymen, because an angry Legitimist, with good means of 
information, has sent him a secret letter revealing a Franco- 
Trish plot for the capture of the Tunnel by surprise? In the 
five papers in the two magazines, all good and clear, the follow- 
ing paragraph by Sir Garnet Wolseley seems to us the only 
great addition to the argument. After pointing, as we have 
done, to the certainty of fresh panics, he says :— 

“There is a very important aspect of this question which has as 
yet been little considered. I allude to the respective effect which the 
successful invasion of England would have upon us as a nation whilst 
we still retain our insular security, and what it would be were we 
united with the Continent by a tunnel under the Channel. Let us 
examine this a little. If England were now successfully invaded, 
the enemy’s army, having reached London, could dictate its own 
terms of peace to us. Let us assume those terms to be the payment 
of say £600,000,000 and the surrender of our Fleet. England is so 
amall, that it could be very easily overrun by a victorious army, for 
Woolwich—our one great arsenal—in his possession, we could not 
arm and equip a new army. We should have no other course open 
to us but compliance with these terms, but in accepting them we 
should have at least one grain of comfort and of hope left to us, for 
fit would be felt that we should thereby rid ourselves of the enemy’s 
hateful presence. If we were worthy of our ancestors, there would 
be no good reason even then why we should ‘ despair of the common- 
wealth.’ If our spirit was healthy, we might still become once more a 
greatnation..... With the successful invasion of England under existing 
circumstances, we should lose well nigh all except the power to re-esta- 
blish ourselves again as a great nation ; but the successful invasion of 
England after a Channel tunnel had been constructed would be our 
final destruction as an independent people. Let us assume that the 
enemy’s army were in occupation of the Thames from London to 
Woolwich, he would naturally demand, in addition to the terms 
already described, that the Dover end of the tunnel should remain 
for ever in his possession, in order to prevent us from ever again 
attempting to raise a new army or build a new fleet. He would 
naturally warn us, ‘If you ever presume to infringe the terms we 
have now made with you by attempting to create any new army or 
navy, we will forthwith send back troops by the tunnel to bring you 
to reason.’ The perpetual yoke of servitude would be ours for ever.” 
In other words, the Tunnel, even if it did not facilitate inva- 
sion, would treble the bad consequences of a successful raid. 
We cannot imagine what the answer to that argument can be, 
and it ought to be a final one. 

The Nineteenth Century contains, besides the four papers on 
the Tunnel—by Lord Dunsany, Colonel Beaumont, Mr. Gold- 
win Smith, and Mr. J. Fowler, the last in advocacy of a Rail- 
way Ferry across the Chanuel—and a most entertaining descrip- 
tion of the American “ National Park,” as it is called, the Yellow- 
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stone Valley, with its geysers and natural wonders of all kinds 


a very plain-spoken paper on “ Land-owning as a Business,” } 

Mr. Bence Jones. Mr. Jones maintains that “ feudalism,” as tiieas 
called, suited everybody very well, and that the best alternative 
is for the landowners to get rid of their tenants and farm them. 
selves, growing as little corn and as much grass as possible. If 
they will not do this, and still let their farms, then the farmers 
must keep stock, go in for dairies, and generally farm like the 
tenants of Cumberland and Westmoreland, who have hardly 
suffered from the recent long depression. The landlord should 
advise this and assist in it, and if necessary compel it, stand. 
ing ready, if the farms are thrown on his hands, to work 
them for himself. We do not doubt that this advice js 
sound, if landowning is to be a business; but Mr. Bence 
Jones hardly realises how novel would be the system 
he desires, or how completely it would throw a majority of 
landlords into the hands of bailiffs. They may know vaguely 
how to farm, but they will not give up their liberty, or bind 
themselves to the soil as completely as under such a system 
they must. We question, too, whether the system of working 
large estates without tenants would, for any long period, be 
borne in England; whether it would not be considered hostile to 
the national weal, and terminated by a law distributing landed 
property at death. England is too small for latifundia, and 
the disappearance of the middle class from the counties would 
very soon attract attention and create political dismay, 
Mr. Kebbel fights the new Rules of Procedure by the argu. 
ment that they will reduce the coherence of parties, and 
that this must be a Liberal disadvantage, but he hardly cares 
to prove his own proposition. Apparently, he anticipates most 
effect from the institution of Committees ; but he is not very 
clear, and seems rather disposed to defend the utility of parties 
than to resist or forward any coming change. We have rarely 
read a less satisfactory paper from Mr. Kebbel, who, as a rule, 
fights with temperate words for some definitely Tory end. Sir 
A. J. Arbuthnot’s paper on the opium trade is well worth read- 
ing, but is he not fighting a shadow? Does any considerable 
party propose to suppress the manufacture of opium in India? 
That could do no good to anybody, as Turkey and the Southern 
States of the Union would instantly supply the vacant market, 
perhaps with a much more dangerous drug. The true question 
is whether the Government of India should not abandon the 
manufacture, simply taxing Behar opium, as it now does opium 
made in Malwa, and whether it should not permit the Govern- 
ment of China to put on import duties. If those duties would 
limit consumption, the answer of India would be clear; and it is 
on that point, not the advantage of suppression, that argument 
is required. Would the Chinese, if the imported opium were 
taxed, give it up, or substitute for it the native drug, which bears 
to the Indian article the relation that Irish tobacco would bear 
toa Havannah cigar? It is cheaper, but worse in its effect. 
Canon Jackson contributes a curious paper on “ Amye Robsart,” 
the object of which is to show, partly on the evidence of new 
documents discovered at Longleat, that Leicester’s guilt is still 
extremely doubtful. There is some reason for accepting the 
theory that Amy Robsart killed herself, and as much for ima- 
gining the death a pure mischance. That the principal witness 
against Leicester, his kinsman Appleyard, perjured himself, is 
proved by his own confession, recorded in a letter from Sir 
Henry Neville to Sir John Thynne, June, 1567. Three more 
papers conclude the discussion on vivisection, one being 
from Sir William Gull. He deliberately defends the “ baking- 
alive” experiments, on the ground that 20,000 persons are 
every year “baked alive” by scarlet-fever, which produces 
precisely that raising of the temperature in human beings 
which Claude Bernard produced in animals by putting 
them into the oven. It seems to us that this is not an 
argument, but a mere assertion that we may, in pursuit of 
knowledge, produce any pain that Nature produces. If so, why 
may we not infect human beings, supposing that possible, with 
cancer 2? What gives us the right so to infect rabbits P There 
is no explanation of the difficulty in such an argument, but only 
a restatement of the precise proposition which anti-vivisectionists 
deny. Sir W. Gull suggests that it is better to hurt animals to 
obtain knowledge than to hurt them to obtain food ; but, in the 
second case, are they hurt? They are killed, but they either are or 
may be killed more mercifully than Nature killsthem. Almost all 
animals in a wild state kill their own kind when sick, and it is 
more than probable that the ultimate “ motive” of Nature in 
implanting that apparently cruel instinct is to spare the beasts 
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the torture they must otherwise undergo in a death from star- 
vation. A sick animal, left to itself, must die slowly of hunger. 
Mr. Fleming’s paper is a very able statement of the argument 
for inoculation, with a view to the detection and prevention of 
animal disease. 

In the Contemporary Review, perhaps the ablest paper is the 
conclusion of the Duke of Argyll’s on “ Agricultural Depres- 
sion,” which comes to a result from which, we fancy, few men 
will differ :—- 

«There are two ways in which a man who hires land from another 
can take precautions against preventible risks in his enterprise : one 
is that of hiring it for aterm of years so long, that with average 
seasons he can safely reckon on an adequate retun : the other is, that 
if he prefers a yearly tenancy he should stipulate for a definite scale 
of reimbursement for specific outlays, in the event of his desiring 
or being obliged to leave it before these outlays have been repaid. 

‘ There may be, of course, a combination of both these methods. There 
may be leases securing a lengthened tenure of enjoyment at a speci- 
fied rent, and also specified repayments of specified kinds of outlay. 
The system of occupation which stands between these two—the 
system of yearly tenancy without any written and definite agreement 
as to compensation for improvements in the event of removal—is, I 
think, unbusinesslike, and must tend to discourage improvement.” 
The Duke hankers, of course, after absolutely free contract, as 
we should, if land were an article extensible in quantity, or were 
not, like air and water, of prime necessity ; but in this para- 
graph he has conceded the right of the State to give to the 
tenant an absolute right to compensation, either in money or in 
time of enjoyment. That is, from his point of view, a very 
great concession, and is all that moderate land-reformers are 
now asking, the demand for free sale in England being only a 
demand for a method deemed infallible of securing the com- 
pensation. The two most readable essays in this number are, 
however, Mr. Wallace’s, on the monkey, and M. Auguste Vitu’s, 
on the recent financial crisis in France. Mr. Wallace’s paper is 
beyond condensation. It is a monograph, nearly complete in 
itself, though, of course, extremely compressed, and leaves on 
the ordinary reader’s mind a curiously deep impression of his 
own ignorance about monkeys. We must, however, extract one 
paragraph, in which Mr. Wallace argues that we overrate the 
monkey, because of his supposed likeness to ourselves :— 

“This relationship to the lowest of the mammalian tribes seems 

inconsistent with the place usually accorded to these animals at the 
head of the entire mammalian series, and opens up the question 
whether this is a real superiority, or whether it depends merely on 
the obvious relationship to ourselves. If we could suppose a being 
gifted with high intelligence, but with a form totally unlike that of 
man, to have visited the earth before man existed in order to study 
the various forms of animal life that were found there, we can hardly 
think he would bave placed the monkey tribe so high as we do. He 
would observe that their whole organisation was specially adapted to 
an arboreal life, and this specialization would be rather against their 
claiming the first rank among terrestrial creatures. Neither in size, 
nor strength, nor beauty, would they compare with many other forms, 
while in intelligence they would not surpass, even if they equalled, 
the horse or the beaver. The carnivora, as a whole, would certainly 
be held to surpass them in the exquisite perfection of their physical 
structure, while the flexible trunk of the elephant, combined with his 
vast strength and admirable sagacity, would probably gain for him 
the first rank in the animal creation.” 
Is Mr. Wallace quite sure as to the comparative intelligence 
of monkey and elephant? The Hindoos, who have watched 
both for ages quite close and under singularly favourable cir- 
cumstances, their monkeys not being captive, yet living among 
them, have decided the other way.. The monkey certainly has the 
higher power of expression, and that must be some evidence of in- 
telligence. M. Vitu gives a full account of the creation of the 

Union Générale with Catholic funds, its transfer to the manage- 
ment of M. Bontoux—whom he evidently regards as a fanatic, 
and not a rogue—and of its fall under the weight of its own 
premiums. The rise in the value of the shares was so enormous 
that the Union Générale and its affiliated institutions, without 
business, and never having declared a dividend beyond 5 per 
cent. on its original capital, represented a nominal market 
value of £40,000,000 sterling. This is the sum lost by the 
holders of shares; but, of course, much of the loss was only 
the loss of imaginary profit, and all of it involves only a transfer 
from hand to hand. Individuals have lost millions, but France 
has lost nothing, except the usufruct of a small capital for a short 
period. Professor Brougham Leech’s argument for “ compensa- 
tion to Irish landlords ” will be read with interest, because he 
actually condescends to figures. He contends that the land- 
lords legally owned their property; that Parliament has, for 
good reasons, deprived them of part; and that they, therefore, 
are entitled to compensation. This compensation should be 

equal to fifteen years’ purchase upon the income lost, namely, 








one-fifth of the total rental of the area affected by the Act. 
This total rental is £10,000,000, and one-fifth is £2,000,000, from 
which must be deducted £500,000 for rents only recorded by 
the agents, but never received. The total compensation would 
then be £1,500,000 multiplied by 15, or £22,500,000. This sum 
the Professor would distribute by granting three years of the 
judicial rental to each applicant, thus incidentally giving to the 
generous landlord much more than to the rack-renter. The postu- 
late granted, this isa sensibleand moderate scheme, but the postu- 
late cannot be granted. ‘The very theory of the Act is that a 
“fair rent ’’ exists, and that a landlord has no right to ask more. 
To give him compensation, therefore, is to pay him for having 
wronged his tenants of so much, and is no more just than it 
would be to pay an employer who overworked his apprentices 
for cancelling their indentures. He is entitled to their labour, 
not to overwork them. Mr. Blackley’s paper on “ Land and 
Labour” deserves reading, for its remarkable lucidity, though 
throughout he begs the main question, and treats land as if 
its tenure could be arranged without reference to State neces- 
sities. His argument would compel the State to leave a single 
buyer, if he bought in open market, in possession of all Eng- 
land. Would he leave him in uncontrolled possession of a 
monopoly of air or light, or does he think the Water Companies 
in London are robbed because their rentals are limited by law ? 


The Fortnightly is a little dull, the best paper being Mr. 
Freeman’s critique upon Mr. Jowett’s “ Thucydides,” which is, 
in brief, a complaint that Mr. Jowett did not complete his 
original design of writing essays on 'I'hucydides, instead of 
translating him, with notes. Mr. Freeman feels scorn for 
people who like notes upon Thucydides, yet cannot read him 
in Greek, which rather passes our comprehension. He says 
no one who cannot read the original will want grammatical 
notes. Possibly not, and yet he may be glad of a translation 
so patient that the translator has explained even his method 
of arriving at the original. Would Mr. Freeman, when 
reading the Bible or the Koran, be deterred by the 
fact that his translator showed a learned acquaintance with 
Hebrew or Arabic? Mr. Melvin’s paper should not have been 
called “ Italy as it Is,” but Italy as it appears to an intelligent 
farmer. The account is decidedly interesting, but rather sug- 
gests Sir Tatton Sykes’s groom. He was sent “to see Lon- 
don” for the first time, and, of course, took an interest in the 
Parks. On his return, he was asked for his opinion of the 
mighty city, and replied, “Fine piece of grass, very fine! but 
a little scattered.’ Mr. Melvin sees Italy as a great farm, 
worked partly by peasant proprietors, partly by tenants who 
give half the produce to the landlords, and partly by 
tenants, as in England, who have their farms revalued on 
the expiration of each lease, and either receive from the land- 
lord or pay to him the difference in value resulting from their 
cultivation. The soil is generally good, the peasants have the 
advantage that the shade of their trees does not injure the crop 
—the light and heat are too all-pervading for that—and the 
agriculture seemed to Mr. Melvin very good, and the tenants 
comfortable. There is, however, one great drawback to the 
agricultural situation. Though Italy possesses 57,000,000 
acres of culturable land, “equal to the whole of Great Britain,” 
and has only nine millions of inhabitants dependent on 
agriculture alone, three millions of these are “labourers,” 
who are wretchedly poor, earning in many places less than 
a shilling a day, and nowhere receiving more than Is. 8d. 
They have no cottages, but herd in the small towns; die rapidly 
of diseases produced by bad living, and are a permanent danger . 
to the well-being of the country. Mr. Melvin doubts, however, 
whether, if they were decently paid, there would be much rent 
left for the landlords. His remarks generally leave the impres- 
sion that Nature has done much for Italy, that it is not over- 
populated, but that the very poor agriculturists are neglected 
and hopeless. Mr. Galton defends once more his plan of col- 
lecting facts about mankind, their size, health, &c., in large 
quantities, a plan, which we would suggest, he could, in part, 
carry out effectually by a thorough examination of the armies 
of Europe; and Mr. Grant Allen apologises for the decay of 
criticism in England, which he attributes to the practice of re- 
porting about books, instead of criticising them, more especially 
in newspapers. Does not Mr. Allen, throughout his article, 
confuse criticism proper, which seems to us to flourish as much 
as ever, with newspaper criticism, much of which necessarily is, 
and should be, like the article we are writing, mere book- 
tasting 2 The book-taster has a function, and a useful 
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one, though it is not precisely criticism. Dr. G. Yeo 
defends vivisection as practised in England, on the two- 
fold plea that anesthetics are generally used, and that 
some anti-vivisectionists have been guilty of exaggeration. 
He will not allow that vivisection is immoral, alleging that 
it is absolutely necessary to the well-being of men, and seems 
inclined to think that because Christ said his disciples were 
of more value than many sparrows, therefore he would have 
permitted vivisection. At least he says, “I may point out 
that the only recorded miracle of our Lord in which he can be 
said to have caused the least pain (except that of catching a 
fish), was that in which he alleviated human suffering, and at 
the same time inflicted pain, not upon one, but on an enormous 
number (about two thousand) of the lower animals. And I 
like to bear in mind the texts which seem to have an accurate 
bearing upon the subject. ‘Ye are of more value than many 
sparrows.’ ‘How much then is a man better than a sheep ?’” 
It is difficult to answer such an argument, which assumes that 
if there be, as there probably is, a creature worth many men, 
therefore man might be tortured, not that such being should 
survive, but that he should, during a momentary life, have a 
little less pain. The account of the Irish Fenian movement of 
1867, by an ex-Fenian, is now only historical; but it is full of 
suggestive matter, and Englishmen may read its concluding 
sentences with instruction :— 

“What burning grievance, what direct oppression did you complain 
of? The land grievance had not then caught possession of the 
popular mind. Kepeal was not your party cry. The Irish Church you 
cared little about. What then? Well, the fact is, that the famine 
years, and the ill-concealed satisfaction of an ignoble portion of the 
British Press at the diminution of the population that followed, had 
made us indignant; and the late Lord Carlisle’s bland assurance 
that ‘Ireland was fit only to be the fruitful mother of flocks and 
herds,’ our being treated as the great draw-farm of England, the 
cold-blooded taunt of the late Prince Consort-—that ‘ the Irish were 
no more worthy of liberty than the Poles,’ these, with the denial 
to us of our national flag, of the right to bear arms and distinguish 
ourselves under its folds,—it was pure sentiment, in fact, urged 
us on.” 

Macmillan gives us a song on the charge of the Heavy 
Brigade at Balaclava, by Mr. Tennyson. It is not quite equal 
to “The Charge of the Light Brigade,” but there runs through 
the melody a strange sound of the movement of cavalry, and 
the lines glow with the fire of battle and triumph, more 
especially the last stanza :— 

“* But they rode like Victors and Lords 

Thro’ the forest of lances and swords 

In the heart of the Russian hordes ; 

They rode, or they stood at bay— 

Struck with the sword-hand and slew, 

Down with the bridle-hand drew 

The foe from the saddle and threw 

Underfoot there in the fray— 

Raged like a storm or stood like a rock 

In the wave of a stormy day ; 

Till suddenly shock upon shock 

Stagger’d the mass from without, 

For our men gallopt up with a cheer and a shout, 

And the Russians surged, and waver’d, and reel'd 

Up the hill, up the hill, up the hill, out of the field, 

Over the brow and away.” 
Mr. Hawthorne’s “ Fortune’s Fool” is continued, but we do not 
like the new chapters. The writing is as vigorous and separate 
as ever, but the author is letting his imagination run riot in 
improbabilities. The cruel fight between the pedlar and the carter 
might have happened, but not the interview between the pedlar 
andthe heiress. Girls in England, even if odd, donot tell unknown 
pedlars that they are heiresses, or discuss Undine with them 
with emotion. Mr. Macfarlane’s paper on “Property versus 
Person” has already been quoted everywhere, and certainly 
the comparison of recent sentences upon brutes guilty 
of cruel or horrible outrage and mere thieves suggests some 
painful speculations. The Judges are right in thinking that 
theft tempts, but are they right in denying that brutality 
tempts too¥ We presume that in many of the cases quoted, 
the Judge could give a reason for his lenity ; but on the surface 
of the reports, a stranger would be apt to believe that in 
England the person was not protected at all. Mr. B. F.C. 
Costelloe’s view of Russia, with the whole peasantry still 
devoted to the Czar, seems to us inconsistent with many facts; 
but he gives authorities for his opinions, and is not immoderate. 
He confirms the reports of the Czar’s seclusion :-— 

“Upon this, the Council of Three [ Nihilists | met somewhere, and 
resolved that as there was now no further hope of the Czar coming to 
his senses, his Majesty and his Minister Ignatieff must be condemned 
to death. The Court was duly apprised of this resolution, and from 
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that date the panic, already great, has been almost ludicrous within the 


palace. The rumours cf the Czarina’s state of mind are well known 

and are probably not much exaggerated. The Czar is practically 
prisoner in one of two or three easily-guarded castles. New plots are 
known to be afoot, and many arrests have been made, of which, of 
course, as little as possible is said. The Czar is not a coward, and ig 
distinctly obstinate. There are no signs that the more Liberal states. 
men are at all likely to return to power.” 

Mr. Costelloe states, as the result of his experience, that the 
Russian administration is infamous, and that officials are stil] 
all bribe-takers ; but admits that the town administrations are 
fairly free, and not corrupt. He would not abolish the auto. 
cracy, but would raise the educational level, and introduce com. 
paratively complete freedom of speech,—precisely tke Panslays? 
proposal. 


The remaining magazines contain comparatively little of great 
note. In the Cornhill, a new novel, “ Damocles,” has reacheda 
second number, and is going, we imagine, to be a most striking 
story. The author has a distinct, though gloomy, genius, and 
a rare capacity of observation, which in one point she occasion- 
ally misuses. She makes common-place people talk common- 
place, which is perfectly truthful, but occasionally tedious 
to the reader. Another article, which we can hardly be mis- 
taken in attributing to Miss Thackeray’s, or rather Mrs, 
Ritchie’s, lively and graphic pen, gives a most interesting 
sketch of the work of the Metropolitan Association for 
Befriending Young Servants, which the writer quizzes for its 
long name, while praising it heartily for its most excellent work 
and making us realise vividly what that work really means, 
It contains charming sketches of the rough little “scrubs,” who 
are so often saved by this society from the worst possible fate, 
And this amusing paper will, we trust, do what it is intended to 
do,—swell the funds of one of the most genuinely charitable of 
London institutions, but one which is, nevertheless, sorely in need 
of the sinews of war. Blackwood has nothing striking, unless it 
be the description of life in the wilder parts of the Far West, 
called “ The Newest American Railroad,” which is exceptionally 
vigorous and bright; and the “padding” in Fraser is heavy, 
The account of Basutoland, by “ Alfred Aylmer,” is, however, 
well worth study; but we find ourselves confronted by 
a difficulty. Where did the writer obtain that account of 
the speeches of Rantzani, the educated Kafir chief, who in 
1865 threw off his clothes and civilisation together ? If the 
account is authentic, pages 332-335 in this month’s Fraser 
contain one of the most remarkable contributions ever made to 
the mental history of savages; but one wants evidence of 
authenticity. The speeches are supposed to be given verbatim, 
but they read like speeches placed in the chief’s mouth. Did 
the Missionaries report them, and, if so, which is probable, what 
is the degree of exactness? That the incident is true, we have 
no doubt, but we want evidence as to the words said, which Mr. 
Aylmer did not, apparently, himself hear. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_——————— 

The Indian Empire: its History, People, and Products. By W. W. 
Hunter, C.1.E., LL.D. (Triibner and Co.)—We have already noticed 
this volume in our review of the “Imperial Gazetteer,” and of Dr. 
Hunter’s remarkable article on India, in that gazetteer, of which this 
volume is in the main a reprint. This handsome book presents us 
with a very much more convenient form of Dr. Hunter's review of 
the resources and conditions of our Indian Empire than was the 
original article. And it contains besides much else from the “It 
perial Gazetteer” that is not in that special article. 

Wiclif’s Place in History. Three Lectures delivered before the 
University of Oxford in 1881. By Montagu Burrows, M.A. (Isbis- 
ter and Co.)—The brilliant historical and literary genius of Mr. Jobo 
Richard Green is perhaps nowhere more strikingly exhibited than in 
the pages devoted to the work and character of Wiclif, in his History 
of the English People. In Mr. Green’s glowing narrative, Wiclif 
stands out the one pre-eminently great intellectual and moral 
personage of his day in England, and one rises from the perusal 
of the vivid representation of the Reformer and_ the situation 
supplied by the writer with the wish that we might have had 
from the same source an expanded account of the life and 
labours of the ‘Evangelical Doctor.’ But, while genius belongs 
to the elect few, talent and industry have claims of their ow2, 
and it scems to us that unpretentious talent and painstaking 
industry have seldom achieved more success than in the small volame 
Professor Burrows does not come before us as an 
He is, indeed, careful to specify the sources 


before us. 
origina] inquirer. 
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from which he has drawn the main materials of his lectures. 
At the same time, he must be credited with the distinction 
of having given us, within the limited space of 129 pages, such 
a clear, detailed, and comprehensive presentation of Wiclif and 
his life as entitles his little book to be widely read. 
The lectures are specially fitted to make the name of Wiclif, 
what it should have been several generations ago, a household 
word among us. The giant Reformer before the Reformation, the 
vehement protester against the various superstitions which 
supplied, respectively, the grounds of the great appeal against the 
Vatican, in the sixteenth century ; the chief instrument in the creation 
of our modern English tongue; the translator of the whole Bible into 
the vernacular, if only from the Vulgate Versioz ; the apostolic organ- 
iser, who, by his order of “ poore priestes,’’ penetrated well-nigh the 
whole of England with a Gospel almost identical with that of the 
modern “Evangelical party ;”’ the anticipator of the views of the 
“judicious Hooker,” on the relations of Church and State ; 
the Master of Balliol College, and the foremost Oxford man of his 
day; while, at the same time, he is the one parish priest who can be 
safely conjectured to be the original from which Chaucer sketched 
his “Pore Persoun of a Toun.” Here, surely, isa man for whose 
existence all Englishmen should be grateful. 


The Land of the Morning. By William Gray Dixon, M.A. (J. 
Gemmell, Edinburgh.) —Mr. Dixon resided in Japan for four years, 
occupying during that time a Professor’s chair in the College of 
Engineering in Tokey6. Professors have leisure in Japan, it may be 
supposed, even as they have here; and Mr. Gray devoted his to 
travels, which took him into the remotest parts of the interior. The 
result has been a book of uncommon interest. There is nothing, 
indeed, sensational or even surprising in Mr. Gray’s experiences. In 
this respect they differ, some, perhaps, will think for the worse, from 
others that have been given to the public. It is a difference with 
which we are all familiar. Is it subjective ? For one traveller will 
certainly see more marvels in a week than another will meet with 
in a year, both taking the same route. But certainly this book of 
travel gives us the impression of trustworthiness and solid value. 
It is full of facts, but of facts shrewdly estimated and com- 
pared. The judgments that the author passes on men and things, 
on national habits and customs, have all the appearance of reason- 
ableness and impartiality. They lean to the favourable side, 
nor is this strange, considering the kindness and courtesy which the 
author almost uniformly met with, even in his remotest journeys. 
But there is nothing of blind partiality. About his own special 
subject he naturally speaks with clearness and decision. The 
chapter on “Japanese Students’”’ is peculiarly interesting. The 
ex-Professor describes them as industrious, acute, gifted with ex- 
ceptional powers of memory, but not without some counterbalancing 
weaknesses and defects. They are somewhat shallow; they are 
better at imitating than at originating; and they are disposed to 
overrate themselves. This, indeed, is not the first time one has heard 
that the Japanese fancy that having got European models, they can 
soon make imitations that will serve for every purpose as well as the 
original. They get their Professors from Europe, copy them, and 
replace them with a native article, which, it is needless to say, does 
not possess quite the same qualities. However, the pictures that 
Mr. Gray draws of the relations between teacher and taught in 
Japan is a pleasant one. Indeed, his volume is full of pleasant 
pictures, and for this, as well as for graver reasons, is well worth 
reading. 

The World’s Foundations. By AgnesGiberne. (Seeley and Co.)— 
This is an effort, and, on the whole, a successful effort, to popularise 
geology. It is a book intended, the preface tells us, for ‘‘ beginners 
of all kinds,” and will serve this purpose very well. The exposition 
is clear, the style simple and attractive. The difficulty of the subject 
is its point of contact with the records of Scripture. It is not sur 
prising that Miss Giberne should deal with it somewhat timidly. 
She seems anxious, for instance, to cling to the Mosaic chronology 
though we must confess to being not quite clear as to her meaning, and 
she tries to minimise the evidence for the antiquity of man. She seems, 
again, to be going beyond what is needful in what she says of the 
Mosaic cosmogony. Surely, it is safest to describe the first chapter 
of Genesis as a Psalm of Creation, with, perhaps we may say, a hint 
of an order and development in creation. To stake our faith on any- 
thing more than this, seems dangerous in the extreme. 

Edited by C. G. Wheeler. (Chatto and 
Windus.) —This handbook of miscellaneous information was originally 
begun by the late Mr. A. Wheeler, and was designed and intended as 
& companion volume to his “Dictionary of the Noted Names of 
Fiction.” 
and descriptions of celebrated statues, paintings, buildings, streets, 
natural curiosities, and the like ; but some of the details in connection 
with the foregoing must have been written and compiled some time 
ago, and printed without correction. the mounted 
Sentries at the Horse Guards are described as being relieved every 
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Familiar Allusions. 


Among its miscellaneous information, it gives the names 
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two hours, whereas they are now relieved every hour. Again, one 
at least of the old trees mentioned (in connection with Queen Eliza- 
beth) as still standing, has been down some time. Still, it is in 
the main an interesting book, and one that will prove useful to 
the general newspaper reader. 


What Shall We Act? By M.C. James. (George Bell and Sons.) 
—The plan of this book is to give an analysis of the plots of a 
hundred good comedies and farces, more or less suitable for the 
purposes of amateur acting. The question which supplies a title is 
continually being asked, and is often answered by the selection of 
plays that are imbecile, or even worse. (It is quite surprising what 
noxious rubbish quite respectable people will utter, if it is put into a 
dramatic form.) Mr. James’s book is most useful in its way. Besides 
the plot, brief directions are given for the acting and for the scenery ; 
and there is also a preface, with “Hints to Beginners” on the 
“Stage,” “ Make-up,” “Scene-painting,’’ and not least important, 
“ Dramatic Authors’ Rights.” Of course, these have to be considered 
only when a piece is acted for money. 


A Home-ruler. By Annie Young and Rachel Trent. (W. H. 
Allen and Co.)—This is a pretty little story, showing some marks of 
inexperience in its construction, but decidedly well written and read- 
able throughout. The three daughters of a ruined speculator seek 
to support themselves, and being properly averse to doing that for 
which they have no vocation, resolve to keep a shop. And very in- 
teresting the story of their shopkeeping is, though its financial aspect 
is a little puzzling. Whether the experiment is successful, and what 
sort of ending it had, our readers may not unprofitably discover for 
themselves. One thing we have to say, we should like to hear how 
girls so situated, without beauty and powerful friends, would get on. 
Our two authors, who, by the way, preserve most skilfully an 
identity of style, give their heroines uncommon advantages. 


Shaker Sermons. By H. L. Eads. (Triibner and Co.)—This volume, 
printed, we see, at “Shakers, New York,’ and the work of the 
“Bishop of South Union, Kentucky,” sets forth the theology and 
practical rule of life of the Shaker community. The most notable 
point of their theology is its Unitarianism ; in their practical rule, as 
all the world knows, the most important is their “ forbidding to 
marry.” Perhaps Bishop Eads would deny that they “ forbid to 
marry.” Every man, he says, must act up to his light. There is an 
Adam plane which is the lower, and a Christ plane which is the 
higher. Shakerism, therefore, is an esoteric faith,—for the few, nor for 
the dim multitudes. Every such faith, we take it, is self-condemned. 
The more it prospers, the worse these multitudes will become, for it 
will take from among them souls gifted with a peculiar power of 
self-restraint, and will leave them so much the poorer. The Bishop 
is a keen controversialist, and deals Colonel Ingersoll, the comic 
Apostle of Unbelief, some hard blows. 


Military Mavims and Apothegms. By Captain Bartle Teeling. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—This little volume, adapted for the pocket 
and intended to be a soldier’s vade-mecun, is a collection of “ maxims 
and apothegms”’ more or less significant, uttered or written by soldiers 
more or less famous. Generals, ancient and modern, have been laid 
under contribution. We begin with Leonidas and end with Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, or, more strictly, with a name we do not know, 
“ Hoffbaner.” These sayings, &c., on the principle that there should 
be nulla dies sine linea, are arranged under the various days of the 
year. Though it can scarcely be ranked as a contribution to military 
literature, it indicates, we trust, the growth of a literary taste among 
our officers. 

Among books on popular medicine may be mentioned Toilet Medi- 
cine, by Edwin Wooton, B.Sc. (L. Upeott Gill), the scope of the book 
being described on the title-page as “a popular scientific manual on 
the correction of bodily defects, and the improvement and preserva- 
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in welcoming Dr. Haygood’s book as a contribution of distinct value 
to the settlement of difficult controversies. 

Mechanical Industries Explained, by Alexander Wall (W. and A. K. 
Johnston), gives practical directions for the following of a great 
variety of artsand employments. Some sixty of these are enumerated 
and described, ranging over almost every province of human life. 
Here we may learn how to make bread or bricks, to construct balloons 
or pencils, to prune our trees and shrubs ; in fact, to provide life with 
all the outside furniture that it needs. 

Novets.—Lady Glendonwyn. By James Grant. 3 vols. (Tinsley 
Brothers.)—We do not like Mr. Grant’s “novels” as much as we 
like his “‘romances.”’ The fact is that he is not very skilful in dress- 
ing up his characters in the costume of modern society. The peer 
who flies into a furious rage because his wife has had a first loves 
and who runs away from his home to spite her, the young lady who 
dwells in a cottage with her nurse and is a baroness in disguise, the 
young man who is so cruelly distracted between the peer’s wife or 
widow and the baroess, and who ends by being turned into a groom,— 
all these would have been better if they had been attired in medizeval 
habiliments, when such personages and incidents were, or, at least, 
may be easily believed to have been, more common. Lady Glendon- 
wyn is not an interesting story, and any feeling that it rouses is of 
a painful kind. A Costly Heritage. By Alice O’Hanlon. 3 vols. 
(Tinsley Brothers.)—Here we have the story of a “claimant,” very 
much like other stories of the same kind. The great trial was, per- 
haps, the most tedious thing that has ever afflicted mankind within 
human memory, and the stories which are founded on it seem to 
catch something of the same quality. In this case, the motive of 
the personation is quite inadequate, and the proceedings of the per- 
sonator inconceivably rash. There is little in the other characters of 
the story to make it agreeable or interesting. A preternaturally 
silly and vulgar young c'ergyman, who threatens to be a great 
nuisance, happily disappears in the course of the first volume; but 
his place is fairly well supplied by ‘ Alec’? Northbrooke, the real 
baronet, whom the pretender keeps out of his own, and who is 
selfish and foolish through three volumes, but is turned in the 
course of the last few pages into a sensible and amiable per- 
son. The heroine has, of course, all the conventional beauty 
and virtue that become her position. The Belstone. By J. A. 
Lake Gloag. 2vols. (Chapman and Hall.)—It isa great relief to 
turn to a novel that has really something of value init. The early 
scenes of the story are laid in one of the Hebrides, the time being 
the close of the last century ; and a very curious picture, evidently 
drawn from authentic sources, is given us of the social condition of 
the people. The hero, son of a proprietor in the island, whose for- 
tunes have been dismally depressed, takes service as a volunteer with 
Lord, then General, Lake, who is occupied in repressing the Irish 
Rebellion of 1797. He distinguishes himself by his courage, rises 
into high favour with his superior, and accompanies him as aide-de- 
camp, when he is appointed to the chief command in India. Both 
the Irish and the Indian campaigns are vigorously described. The 
story of the hero’s own life is full of stirring incidents. Altogether, 
this isa story which has the look of being a genuine study from reality, 
—White and Red. By J. R. Henslowe. 2 vols. (Kerby and Endean.) 
—This is a story, and a well-told story, of the French Revolution. 
Paris in the days of the Terror, the massacres of September, the 
prison of the Abbaye, with its strange medley of inmates, fine ladies 
and gentlemen, philosophers and priests, all facing death with the 
calmness of a Sccrates, are described in vigorous language. The 
style, without ceasing to be good English, has happily caught some 
French characteristics, and is throughout well suited to the subject. 
The author does not forget to hold the balance fairly between the old 
régime and the new. Pere Florian, with his stirring warnings that 
in France, as elsewhere, children must suffer for the sing of their 
fathers, exactly expresses the truth. The savages who filled Paris 
and the provinces with blood are painted in lurid colours, but we are 
not allowed to forget that this brutality was the natural outcome of 
the levity and selfishness which, during the centuries of the rule of 
the privileged, had brought France to what it was. The book should 
have appeared in scme shape’ mcre convenient than these two 
loosely-printed volumes. Lord Farleigh. (Marcus Ward and 
Co.)—This is a story almost wholly composed of love-making, 
a love-making which is sometimes of a very singular kind. 
The hero and heroine meet in a small Irish village; he is in- 
different, and she is rude. They do not say, as far as we can 
make out, a civil word to each other, yet all the while they are 
consumed with a secret passion for each other. This he avows, 
and she acknowledges, in a conversation which is a most surprising 
contrast to all that has before passed between them. An engage- 
ment having been made, the heroine goes on a visit to England. 
Great pressure is put on her to make her marry “ Lord Farleigh,” 
an amiable and somewhat sanguine young person, who writes to his 
cousin, the hero, that he is going to be married to the heroine. After 
the manner of lovers in fiction, who are properly alive to the necessity 
of furnishing material for their biographers, the hero at once rencunces 

















. . a 
his faithless love, and never dreams of asking an explanation. The 


heroine, who has really been a model of constancy, is furious at bein 

so treated. So we get a pretty complication, which ig summatily 
severed by Lord Farleigh’s death, a very probable occurrence, if, ag 
we gather from the chronology of the novel, he rode a steeplechase 
about the end of July. The hero becomes Lord Farleigh, finds an 
unfinished letter, and so forth; the two lovers quarrel up to the very 
last page, and then make it up. So ends about as meaningless a story 
as we ever read. 

General Hamley has reprinted from Blackwood, Thomas Carlyle: an 
Essay (Blackwood), an article published many years ago.—Touring 
in Shetland and Orkney (Adam and Charles Black) is a reprint of 
letters published in the Times in the autumn of 1880. They are well 
worth reading. The islands are not yet thronged, and probably will 
not be yet awhile, and have something both in sights and in sport 
that will well repay a visit——-Davos Platz, by J. FE. Muddock 
(Simpkin and Marshall), is a fair, unprejudiced account of the 
famous health-resort. Appended are useful climatic tables—We 
have to notice a fifth edition, “revised and enlarged” of the Biblig- 
graphy of Ruskin (Elliot Stock), described on the title-page ag “a 
bibliographical list, arranged in chronological order, of the published 
writings in prose and verse of John Ruskin, M.A. (from 1834 to 1881), 

Of books dealing with various branches of theology ard philosophy, 
we have received :—The Resurrection of Jesus Christ, by John Ken. 
nedy, M.A., D.D. (The Religious Tract Society), an argument deal. 
ing with the evidence for the Resurrection as an “historical fact.” 
Christ, the Divine Man; or, Deity Veiled, by the Rev. 1. E. von 
Stiirmer, B.A. (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.), in which it is sought to ex- 
plain theology and its practical application to life. Scripture Echoes 
in Our Church’s Collects, by the Rev. John P. Hodson, M.A. (Home 
Words Publishing Office.)—Here the Scripture references for each coi. 
lect are set forth, and there is a selection of appropriate hymns.—. 
Family Readings on the Gospel of St. Mark, by the Rev. Francis 
Bourdillon (The Religious Tract Society), containing an exposition, 
arranged in convenient portions for use, of the whole of the Gospel.—— 
Joshua, by George C. A. Douglas (T. and T. Clark), one of the series 
of “Handbooks for Bible Classes,” dealing with a book which, for 
good reasons, is a favourite one with teachers. The Coptic Morning 
Sevice for the Lord’s Day, translated by John, Marquis of Bute 
(Masters and Co.), is primarily intended to enable “ English-speaking 
travellers to follow intelligibly the morning service of the native 
Christians.’’ Ts Lie Worth Living ? by John Clifford, M.A. (B. 
Marlborough and Co.), answers the question from the point of view 
of Christian beliefs. Certainties of the Soul and Speculations of 
Science, by the Rev. Joseph Cook (Ward, Lock, and Co.), ia one of 
the well-known series of ‘ Boston Monday Lectures.” Messianic 
Prophecies, by Franz Delitzch, translated by Samuel Ives Curtiss (7. 
and T. Clark), is a valuable contribution of the best learning of Ger- 
many to the orthodox cause. A Discourse on Scottish Church His. 
tory, by Chas. Wordsworth, D.C.L. (Blackwood and Sons), is an able 
apology for the Episcopal Church of Scotland. Definitions and 
Axioms of a Future Science of Existence, or Ontology, by Karl Fried- 
rich Frébel (Williams and Norgate.) Kantian Ethics and Ethics 
of Evolution, by J. Gould Schurman (Williams and Norgate), is a 
tractate of some value, which we owe to the Hibbert Trust. The 
author’s thesis is that “the ethics of evolution can give no explana- 
tion of the facts of humanity.” It is here that the battle must be 
fought, and we are glad to find an able young thinker taking what 
we believe to be the right side. Evolution, Expression, and Sen- 
sation, by John Cleland, M.D.; Conscious Matter ; or, the Physical 
and Psychical Universally in Causal Connection, by W. Stewart 
Duncan. (David Bogue.) Materialism, Ancient and Modern, by a 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge (Macmillan), argues the 
existence of an intelligent cause of creation. A Student's Hand- 
book of Psychology and Ethics, by F. Ryland, M.A. (W. Swann 
Sonnenschein and Allen), is a manual “designed chiefly for the 
London B.A. and B.Sc. examinations.’’ 

We have received The Educational Year-book, 1882. (Cassell and 
Co.)—It contains a full, and, as far as we have been able to test it, a 
trustworthy account of the Universities, higher colleges, and schools 
(for secondary education of all grades) in Great Britain and Ireland. 
This is a most useful undertaking, to which we wish all possible 
success. 

The Newspaper Press Directory for 1882. (C. Mitchell and Co.)— 
From the thirty-seventh annual issue of this useful directory, we 
learn that there are now published in the United Kingdom 1,817 
newspapers, distributed as follows :—London, 375; Provinces, 1,012, 
—total, 1,387; Wales, 71 ; Scotland, 183 ; Ireland, 156 ; Isles, 20. Of 
these, there are 169 daily papers, 124 of which are published in 
England, five in Wales, twenty-two in Scotland, sixteen in Ireland, 
and two in British isles. The magazines now in course of publication 
number 1,180, of which 326 are of a decidedly religious character. 
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£30, £20. Candidates may be examined in London 
or Manchester.—Apply to H. G. HART, Esq., School 
House, Sedbergh, before March 25th. 








ORTHING, Sussex, established 
vy 1864.—Seaside EDUCATION for YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN. Resident Master for Classics and 


Mathematics. References to Rev. E. K. Elliott, M.A., | 


Senne De. Thos. Stevenson, P.R.C.P., Loud , 45 
wesham Road, S.W.—For Prospectus, apply to Miss 
BILLING, Westbury Hone. 


RASMU S WILKINSON, M.A., 
late Exhibitioner of Exeter Colleze, Oxford, 
and formerly Scholar of Eton College, RECEIVES a 
FEW PUPILS, from Nine to Fifteen years of age, 
to PREPARE for the Public Schools, and with a 
special view to the Scholarship Examinations at 
ston and Winchester.—Address, 11 Westbury Park, 
Durdkam Down, Bristol. 


INETON, WARWICK—Mr. 





E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


y I 
K HUNTER, whose Pupils have gainod distinc: | 


tion at Eton, Tonbridge, Coeltenbam, and Haileybury, 
continues to RECEIVE the SONS of GENTLEMEN, 
te — for the Public Schools. Special care given 
= delicate and backward Boys. Locality most 
healthy. Playground, gardens, tectum, and cricket- 
Held, Highest references. 

ELICATE BOYS.—A _ married 
RIVES ord Graduate (without other duties) RE- 
Srewnd, SIX PRIVATE PUPILS who need especial 

are—“M, A.,” Mill Bank House, near Malvern. 


ATIONAL INDIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 

The ANNUAL MEETING will be held on Thursday, 
March 16th, at 8 p.m., at the Society of Arts, Johu 
Street, Adelphi, when a Paper will be reid on ‘‘ The 
Education of Mahommedan Ladies, as it is, and as it 
should be,’ by 8. M. IsraE., Esq., Deputy Magis- 
trate, Bengal. Sir William Muir, K.C.S.1., will take 


the chair. Aduission free. 
E. A. MANNING, Hon. Sec. 
A PHYSICIAN and SURGEON, 
living near the Crystal Palace, would be glad 
of a RESIDENT PUPIL, whom he could PREPARE 
for his EXAMINATIONS.—Apply for further par- 
ticularsto “J. H.,” care of Mr. GEARING, Lordship 
Terrace, Lordship Lane, East Dulwich, S.K. 


LADY (26), who speaks Irench and 

Italian, and has some knowledge of German, 
seek: an Engagement as GOVERNESS with a Family 
going to France or Italy, for the Spring, or longer. 
Roferences in England and abroad.—Letters to be 
addressed to the care of Mrs. CASE, Heath Brow, 
Hampstead, London. 





PLANDS, SCARBOROUGH. 


A MARRIEDCLERGY MAN, of upwards of Twenty 
Years’ succe:sful Experience, ass’ sted by a Resident 





, Graduate aud Science Master, RECEIVES a Limited 
Number of KUPILS from 8 to 15 years of age. Every 


ina large Country House, with 20 acres of | 


home comfort and care; thorough grounding and 
traininz; Science tanght to all; safe sea-bathing. 





yysst HERTS.—Rev. NEWTON 
PRICE, Oxhey Vicarage, Watford, des‘res 


| TWO PUPILS. Good masic, drawing, and French . 








ROSVENORGALLERY. WINTER 
EXHIBITION at the Grosvenor Gallery NOW 
OPEN, from 10 till 6, with a Collection of Water- 
Colour Drawings, and a complete COLLECTION of 
the WORKS of G. F. WATTS, R.A., forming the first 
of a Series of Annual Winter Exhibitions illustrating 
the works of the most eminent living Painters.— 
Admission, 1s; Season Tickets, 5s. 
OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS. 

The WINTER EXHIBITIVUN will CLOSE on 
SATURDAY, March llth, 5a Pall Mall East. From 
lv till 5. Admittance, 13; Catalogne, 6d. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 

DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for 

GIRLS, Limited—Wanted, an ASSISTANT 

MISTRESS. Good arithmetic indispensable. Salary, 

£100 to £120, according to qualifications.—Applica- 

tions, stating age, experience, and certificates, to be 

sent to HEAD MISTRESS, 280 Hagley Road, Bir- 
mingham, not later than March 6th. 


NHEFFIELD SCHOOL BOARD. 
INSPECTOR of SCHOOLS. 

The Board Require a SECOND INSPECTOR of 
SCHOOLS. 

A thorough knowledge of the Working of Element- 
ary Schools is needful, and it is desirable that Can- 
didates should be Graduates of oue of the Universities. 

Salary, £250 per annum. 

Forms of application may be bad from the under- 
signed, and should be sent in on or before March 6th. 

JOHN F. MOSS, Clerk. 

Offices of School Board, Sheflield, Feb. 17th, 1882. 


WEN’S COLLEGE, Manchester.— 
The Council prepose to appoint a Second 
PROFESSOR, in the DEPARTMENT of LAW. 

The Professor will be required to lecture on some 
or all of the following Subjects:—(1) Roman Law, 
(2) Constitutional Law and History, (3) International 
Law, and (4) Some Parts of the Eug ish Law. Can- 
didates are requested to send in applications and 
testimonials not later than Saturday, April Ist.— 
Information respecting the emoluments and duties 
of the office may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 

J. HOLME NICHOLSON, 
Registrar. 


MERICA—To PARENTS and 
GUARDIANS.—Good Country Homes in de- 
sirable families, for gentlemen’s sons of good charac- 
ter, desirous of learning farming. Terms, from £20 
to £42 (inc'ustve) per aunum,—Apply to “E. B.,”’ 
Deanery, Westminster. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
OTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that on WEDNESDAY, 
26th of April next, the Senate will proce-d to elect Examiners in the follow- 
ing departments :— 
Examinerships. 
ARTS AND SCIENCE. 


Salaries. Present Examiners. 


(Each.) 
James S. Reid, Esq., LL.M., M.A. 
Two in Classics . £200 | L. . -Schmitz, Esq., Ph.D., LL.D., 
Two in the English Language, ? jo § “Prof. ene Morley, LL.D. 
Literature, and History 5 (Vacant. — 
Twoin the French Language and 2 1005 SS Buisson, Esq., M.A. 
Literature .. eS ¢ Pro . Cassal, LL.D. 
Two in the German Language ? 50S Prof. Althaus, Ph.D, 
and Literature... ¢ Vacant. 
Two in the Hebrew Text of the 


Old Testament, the Greek Text 50 ¢ Rev. W. F. Moulton, D.D., M.A. 


of the New Testament, the Evi- i 
dences of the Christian gaan ¢ Vacant. 
and Scripture History . ene 
Two in Mentaland Moral prea go f James Snily, Esq., M.A. 


(James Wi urd, Esq., M.A. 
? Prof. H. 8. Foxwell, M.A, 


Two in Political Economy aoe 30 2 Vacant. 
Two in Mathematics and } conaaeel 200 § J. Hopkinson, Esq., D.Se., M.A., F.R.S. 
Philosophy... ; oF « B. Williamson, Esq., = A R.3 


120 § Prof. W. G. Adams, M.A., "P.B.S.. 
¢ William Garnett, Esq, . M. "A. 
200 § Prof. Dewar, M.A., F.R.S. 
¢ Vacant. 
7 T. Thiselton Dyer, Esq., M.A., 
R.S 


Two in Experimental Philosophy 
Two in Chemistry ... 


Two in Botany and Vegetable? 
Physiology... pale 


Two in Comparative Anatomy} 
and Zoology ae 


Two in Geology and Siena 


Laws. 

Two in Jurisprudence, Roman 
Law, Principles of Lezislation, , 
and International Law.. . Waraker, Esq., LL.D 

> in ans and Real Property 2 59 6 W. HO. G. Bagshawe, Esq., B.A., Q.C. 

Law.. ey ¢ Vacant. 

Two in Common Law and Law } rie James ‘irri Esq., B.A. 

and Principles of Evidence ...§ °" ( Vac nt 


Jastear 3 H. Vines, Esq., D.Sc., M.A. 
100 § Prof. A. Milnes Marshall, D. Sc., M.A. 
Vacant. 
75 Prof. P. M. Dunean, M.B., F.R.S 
73 R. Davies Roberts, Esq., D.Sc., M.A 


100 {7 Prof. W. A. Hunter, M.A, 


Two in ee ae of ox f Rev. Hereford B. George, M.A. 
England 5 “Vacant. 
Dain: 
=F (W. H. Dickinson, Esq., M.D. 
Two in Medicine... oe oes = C. Hilton Fagge, Esq. °M. D. 
T<6 in Sarre 150 § Sir William MacCormac, M.Ch., M.A. 
a A (Prof. John Wood, F.R.8 
Twoin Anatomy .. ...  ... 100} ah by lnk Kas] M.S. MB. 

: ‘ Prof. A.G ree, M.D., F.R.S. 
Two in Physiology... 100) pt. Pye-Smith, Esq., M.D., BA. 
Two in Obstetric Medicine... 75 Jy M. ymoais Eads stp LL.D. 

t . Esq., M. 


in Materia Medica and) m5 § Prof. E. B. Baxter, M.D. 
ee ¢ Prof. F. T. Ro'erts, M.D., B.Sc. 
50 § Prof. G. V. Poore, M.D., F.R.S. 
¢ Vacant. 


Two 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry 


Two in Forensic Medicine... a 


The Examiners above named are re-eligible, and intend to offer themselves for 
re-election. 

Candidates must send in their names to the Registrar, with any attestation of 
their qualifications they may think desirable, on or before TUESDAY, March 
28th. It is particularly desired by the Senate that no personal application of any 
kind be made to its individual Members. 

University of London, 

Burlington Gardens, W. 
February 28th, 1882. 


By order of the Senate, 
ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A, 
Registrar. 





MUDIE’S SELECT  LIBRARy. 
SUBSCRIPTION ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


For a Constant Succession of the Newest Books. 





THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY MESSENGERS call to deliver Books 
at the Residences of Subscribers in Every Part of London, ona 
plan which has given general satisfaction for many years, 


SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


Thousands of Families in London and the Suburbs already 
Subscribe to this Department of MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
and obtain a Constant Succession of the Best New Books, as they 
appear. 

Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


THE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD, 
HENRY W. BEDFORD, 67 Regent Street, 

(Next to St. James’s Hall), 

HAS THE LARGEST STOCK TO SELECT FROM IN LONDON 
Prices, in Silver Cases, from £2 10s; in Gold Cases, from £8 8s, 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS & PAMPHLETS POST FREE, 
HENRY W. BEDFORD, Agent for the Company, 
67 Regent Street. 





p= MEDIC AL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867, 
a —The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and Sonth Punjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,633 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 840 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and countr y into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 13,352 
cases, with an agzrevate of 34,954 attendances. Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,509 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowle dged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi) ; or by General. 
FINCH, 71 Landsdowne Place, Brighton. 











LIFTON HIGH LERICAL, 

for GIRLS. 
PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of BRISTOL. 
Vick-PRESIDENT : 

J. M. WILSON, Head Master of Clifton 
College. 

Hrap Mistress—Miss WOODS. 

The Second Term of 1882 will begin on FRIDAY, 
April 28th. Entrance Examination for new Pupils 
on THURSDAY, April 27th, at a quarter-past 9. 

Prospectuses can be obtained at the School, at the 
Office of the Clijton Chronicle, or from the Hon. 
Secretary, Lieutenant-Colonel PEARS, 
Square, Clifton. 

Mrs. HAIGH,. 77 Pembroke Road, C1 fton, is 
licensed by the Council to rezeive as Boarders Pupils 
attending the High School. For terms and other 
informati ion. apply to Mrs. HAIGH. 


SCHOOL 


The Rev. 


40 Canynge 





OLLEGRE HOM E 
FOR GIRLS, 
___79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE. 

—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. E'ght £40; 

Four £20. E’ection third Tuesday in May.— Apply 
to the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


by the Soc‘ety, viz., 


()VERSLADE PRE FARATORY 
SCHOOL, near Rugby.—The Rev. (3. 5 
WRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow of C. C.C., le a 


and formerly Assistant-Master at W ellington College | January, 1887. 
and Shrewsbury School, PREPARES BOYS for the | 


Classical or Modern S des of the Public Schools, 
EOC kK 1851, 
IRKB CK BAN K.— 

th er n ies, 


Profits. 


Chincery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission char zed for keeping Accounts. 
The Banx also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. [he Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase anu sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
arch 31st, 1880, 


from any of its agents. 
y 


ality. 








MEDICAL, 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
13 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 


CITY BRANCH: Mansrion-Hovuse Buitprxas, E.C. 


Chairman—Rt. Hon. Sir Jonn Rosert Moweray, 
Bart., M.P., 


ELEVENTH BONUS MEETING, 
The Report, presented at a Meeting he'd on the 5th 
January last, showed th it on the rigorous basis of the 
Institute of Actuaries’ H™ Table of Mortality, with 
3 per cent. interest and net premiums, 
The calculated Liab'‘lity was ... 
To which further Reserves were added of 


Mak'ng the Total Reserves... 
And the Assurance Fuud being 


The Net Surplus was.. 

Of this sim, £345,000 was divided—an amonut 
larger by £15000 than any previously distr buted, 
and producing the — ratio of p: ofit ever declare d 


Cc ASH BON US OF 3 
on the Premiums of the Five , eiwg 





CLAIMS PAID IMMEDIATELY ON PROOF OF DEATH 
AND TITLE, 


The NEXT DIVISION of PROFITS will be in 
New Policies effected before the end 

of June next will then rank for Five full Years’ | 
Bonus, and so obtain one year’s additional share of 





The Report above mentioned, a detailed account of 
the proceedings of the Bonus meeti: g, the returns 
made to the Board of Trade, and every inforwation 
can be obtained at either of the Society’s Offices, or 


GEO. CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
B. NEWBATT, Assistant-Actuary. 


DHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 
Insurances again-t Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber-* | 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


OMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. —Fire, I Life, Marine. 


and 
SOCIETY, 


Capital Fully Subscribed... is £2,500,000 
Capital Paid up .. 250,000 
Life Funds, in Speci ial Trust for Life 


Policyholde s, exceed : we _ 733,000 
Total Annnal Pr emium Income exceeds «1,050,000 
D.C.L. Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Offices—8 Pall Mall, London, 8 


1882, 





ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL Kinps. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SFA, 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
| the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1, 000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, ‘£2 240,000. 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 

Bonvs ALLOWED TO potter AFTER FIvE YEARS, 


700, 
HAS BEEN PAID "AS COMPENSATION. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 


Local Agents, or 
CORNHILL, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, Lendon. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated MT 210,006 Charter, August 30th, 

1851. Paid-up Capita 
| _ The Corporation grant eke and negotiate or col- 
| lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies a several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 
pore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
; Yokohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
| Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 

| of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, 
for constituents, They also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office. W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager. 

Ottice hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 tol, 

| Threadneedle Street, London, 1882, 





£1,970,019 
lls, "684 


9 122 02 
- 2,085,705 


2,433,397 
. £346,694 








2 PER CENT. 





ee 
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neeeee—_—_—. 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


i 

LTHY PERSONS at all AGES 
pte find in the BONUS SYSTEMS of the 
LIFE ASSOCIATION of SCOTLAND advantages 
ceeding what can be obtained under any of the 
orainary Systems. See Prospectus for Specimens and 

Illustrations of the remarkable results. 
MS AND BONUSES PAID .......++... £4,028,000 
CEN UAL REVENDE ..........s0cceseereveeers . 436,000 


NTS before APRIL, 1882, will secure ONE 
ENTERS BONUS more than later Assurers. 

. 5 LOMBARD STREET, and 48 Patt Matt, S.W. 
tee: oanbargh : 82 Prince’s Street ‘ 
Birmingham : 58 New St. Leeds: 14 East Parade. 
Liy’rpool: 11 Tithebarn St. Manchester : 10 Bank St. 

Glasgow : 123 St. Vincent Street. 


UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837. 
Paid-up Capital £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ~ oe see £816,500 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches thronghout the Colonies of Australia, New 


and, and Fiji. \ 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated ard sent 
for collection. é 

DEPOSITS are received at this Office, for fixed 
periods, on terms which may be ascertained on 
application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 
“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 








| |: & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 





OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


and 


porn MEATS; also, 





ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
(TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, andes 


GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS, 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 

11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 

MAYFAIR, W. 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
BRYANT AND MAY’S 


ATENT SAFETY MATCHES. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 
ADVANTAGES. 


Are not POISONOUS. 

Are free from SMELL. 

Are Manufactured 

Without Phosphorus. 

Are perfectly harmless 

To the Operatives employed. 

Are very DAMP-PROOF. 

LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS 


PROTECTION TO HEALTH. 





al r + 

\ ESSRS. JACKSON & GRAHAM, 

Estate and House Agents, bez to call attention 
toGentlemen Desirous of Selling or Letting Property 
in Town or Country, as well as Gentlemen wishing 
to Purchase or Rent, to the great facilities they 
Possess for carrying out the views of each, and 
respecfully solicit communications. Properties 
yori at simply travelling expenses being paid. 
Dactions, Valuations, Surveys, &c.—Estate Agency 

partment, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, London, W. 


NELSON’S 


BOTTLED 


WINE 


JELLIES, 


SHERRY, PORT, ORANGE, AND CHERRY. 


OF ALL GROCERS. 





LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


THE WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine. 
*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 


Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





ASK 


LIEBIG COMPA 





FOR 


NY’S 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearness, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





KINAHAN’S 
“THE CREAM 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
ingdom, 
An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 


Ask for the Licbig COMPANY’S Extract, 
. and see that no other is substituted for it. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 


LL PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 


WHISKY. 








DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


N E A V E’S 


FOR 


F OO D 


INFANTS 
AND 


INVALID S. 


Lancet.— Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 


British MepIcaL JouRNAL.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


WHOLESALE OF THE 


MANUFACTURERS, 


J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 


DINNEFOR D’S 
MAGNESIA. 


ad 
A vure Solution. 
For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. | 


| 
| 
GOLD MEDAL, 
MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LONDON. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
Tue Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 

The excruciating pain is qnickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine 

These Pills require no restraint of diet duri 

use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking | 

any vital part. | 








OXFORD ST., 
WwW. 














Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1jd and 2s 9d per box. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 


PILLS.—RuecmaTisM AND NEURALGIA.— 
Though the former disease remorselessly attacks 
persons of allages, and the latter ruthle:sly selects its 
victims from the weak and delicate, the preserving 
use of these remedies will infallibly cure both com- 
plaints. After the affected parts have been diligently 
fomented with hot brine, and the skin thoroughly 
dried, Holloway’s Ointment must be rubbed in firmly 
and evenly for a few minutes twice a day, and his 
Pills taken according to the printed directions 
wrapped round each box of his medicine. Both Oint- 


*| ment and Pills are accompanied by instructions 


designed for the public at large, and no invalid, who 
attentively reads them, can now be at any loss how ta 
doctor himself successfully. 
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nes 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 


READING 





SEASON, 








1882. 


The attention of the Reading Public is directed to the special advantages which the Grosvenor Gallery Library offers to its Subscribers, 
The short space of time which has sufficed to place it in a foremost position among the Circulating Libraries of the Metropolis proves that 
the characteristic features of the institution are already widely appreciated, and the regularity with which expiring subscriptions are 
renewed affords the most satisfactory evidence of the efficient conduct of the Company’s business. 





The GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY combines all the Advantages of a Circulating Library with the Comforts 


and Conveniences of a well-appointed Club, 


The CIRCULATING LIBRARY.—To the ordinary features of a Circulating Library, including a constant supply of all the 
important Works of present and pasé Seasons, have been added the FOREIGN DEPARTMENT, furnished with the most’ Recent Publications 
in Fiction, History, Criticism, and Travel; and MUSIC DEPARTMENT, comprising the selected Standard Works of all the most Popular 


Composers. 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION.—Two Volames, One Gainea; Four Volumes (delivered free in Town and Saburbs), Two Guineas; 
Six Volumes, with Club privileges, Three Guineas. 


N.B.—All the Works in the Library, including Foreign Literature and Music, are equally available for every class of Subscribers. 


The CLUB ROOMS comprise Reading ‘hud Writing Rooms, supplied with all the daily and weekly Journals, and English and Foreign 
Periodicals, a Ladies’ Drawing-room, a Reference Library, together with Dining, Luncheon, and Smoking Rooms, 


Fall Terms of Subscriptions will be forwarded, post free, on application to the LIBRARIAN, and intending Subscribers may inspect 


the Library and the Club Rooms any day between the hours of 10 and 7. 





THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, NEW BOND STREET, W. 








Now ready, in 1 vol., 10s 6d. 


PLAIN SPEAKING. 


By the Author of ‘‘ John Hali’ax, Gentleman.”’ 
Horst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough 
Street. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Qe 


Small 4to, pp. 375, Illustrated, price 12s 61. 


HE PERFECT WAY; 
or, THE FINDING of CHRIST. 


A course of lectures setting forth in its purity and 
faliness the ancient doctrine of the constitution of 
Existence and the nature of Religion, and supplying 
a system of thought and rule of Ifo, adapted to all 
the needs and aspirations of mankind. Derived from 
original sources; and differing entire'y in method 
and scope from any work hitherto published, 





London: Freip and Tver; HAMILTON, ADAMS, and 
Co. New York: Scripner and WELFuRD. 


EWALD'S PROPHETS COMPLETE. 
Just published, 5 vols. 8vo, cloth, price 10s 61 each. 
YWALD’'S (Dr. H.) COMMENTARY 
on the PROPHETS of the OLD TESTAMENT. 
Translated by the Rev. J. F. Smiru. 





EWALD’S PSALMS COMPLETE. 
Just published, 2 vole. 8vo, cloth, price 10s 61 each. 
FYWALD’S COMMENTARY on the 
PSALMS (Poetical Books of the Old Testa- 
ment, Part I). Translated by the Rev, KF. Jounson, 
M 





.A. Being Volumes of the ‘Theological Transla- | 


6 
21s, 


tion Fund Library.” 
on application. 

Wiitrams and NorGatr, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 Suunth Frederick 
Crest, ae 


3 vols. 8vo, for Prozpectus 


Just out, Second Edition, with New Preface. 
CIENCE, PRAYE R, FREE-WILL, 
and MIRACLES. By W. G. Warp, D.Ph. 
Reprinted from the Dublin Review, April, 1867. 
8vo, wrapper, ls. 
London: Burns and OaTEs, 
Street, W. 


17 and 18 Portman 


Eleventh Edition, post free, One Shill’ng. 

R. ATTS on ASTHMA.—A 
Treatise on the only Snecessfal Method of 

Curing this Discase. By Roperr G. Warts, M.D., 

F.R.S.L , F.C.8., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Casawadiaale 4 


» Red Lion Court, 


Square, as Ww. 
London : 
Fleet reek. 


| Mircuery and C 


Crown | 


} and Skin Diseases, 


O YOU WANT a GOOD ATLAS 
for a PRESENT or OTHERWISE? 


BUY 


LETTS’S POPULAR. 
They are the Newest, the Best, the Cheapest, and 
coutain information not to be found inany other. 
— ONE.—36 General Maps, with Consulting 

ndex. 

SERIES TWO.—40 Maps of British Empire, ieolnding 
India, on large Scale, with Plans of Towns an 
Cities, Gevlogical Maps, &e. 

Prices OF EITHFR SERIES. 

Paper Edition. Boards, 10s 64; cloth, 123 6d; half- 
calf or morocco, 17s 6d; full morocco, 38s 6d. 
Cloth Mounted E:lition. Cloth, 25s; half-calf or 
muvrocco, Jls 6d; full morocco, £3. 


I 


RITISH IMPERIAL ATLAS; 


being the two foregoing bound together. 


76 Maps and Plans, and Consulting Index of 23,000 
Names, 


PAPER EDITION, cloth boards, gilt edges £1 1 0 
Half-calf or morocco, gilt edges 1ll 6 
Full morocco, for Presentation ..... SERRE SY 212 6 

CLOTH MOUNTEDEDITION, clothboards 2 7 6 
Half-calf or morocco, gilt edges............... 214 0 
Full morocco, for Presentation 440 

Prospectus from all Booksellers and Stationers, or 

LETTS, LIMITED, LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 





DECADE of VERSE. 

“* Verse = no common quality. 

y the Same Author. 

DOROTHY BROW N (Every Day). 
“It tantalises us.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


ds. 
”»— Spectator. 


ds. 





Gold Meda’, Paris, 1878. First Award 
and Medal, Sydney, 1880 ; Melbourne, 


1881. —— 
FRY’S FRRYS CARACAS Cocoa. 
‘“*A most delicious and valuable 
article.’’—Standard. 
PURE COCOA TRACT. 
RY’S COCOA EX" 
cocoa I “ Strictly pure.’’—W. W. Stoddart, 
F.1.C., F.C.8., City Analyst, Bristol. 
J FURTER 'N PRIZE MEDALS, 





Titanate” ABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
NDEED, are the EFFECTS of 

AMPLOUG 'H’S PYRETICSALINE 

in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 

Excellent, refreshing, avd in. 


vigorat:ng to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists, 








RASER’'S MAGAZINE, for 
MARCH CONTAINS the FIRST THREE 
CHAPTERS ie “The LADY MAUD,” a New Novel, 
by the AUT of “The WRECK of the 
GROSVENOR." 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
MARCH, 1882. No. DOCXCVII. Price 2s 61. 
CONTENTS, 


WESTERN WANDERINGS: THE NEWEST AMERICAN 
RAILROAD. 


Pentocr.—Part II. 

Martin’s Horace. 

Tue Fixep Periop.—(Conclusion). 

Lorp CRAWFORD AND THE House OF Mar. 

Recent Novets:—John Inglesant ; The Portrait of 
a Lady; Beggar My Neightour; Christowell. 

A Worp with Jonn BriGcut. 

THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 
HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
for MARCH. 
JoweT?’s TuccrpipEs. By E. A. Freeman. 
IraLy as 1T 1s. By James Melvin. 
Miss FerRIER’S NOVELS. By George Saintsbury. 
THE ANTHROPOMETRIC LABORATOKY. By Francis 
Galton, F.R.S. 
Tue Decay OF Criticism. By Grant Allen. 
Tue Practice OF VIVISECTION IN ENGLAND. 
Dr. Gerald Yeo. 
PROTECTION IN YOUNG COMMUNITIES. 
Powell. 
Some IrtsH REALITIFS : a Historical Chapter. 
HoME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
“ee and Hatt, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, 








By 
By G. Bales 





OUSEHOLD ‘TASTE.—See _ the 
BUILDER (44, by post, 44d).—New Building 
Act—Art Influence, by G. A. Sala—Physical Science 
and Architecture—Harmony of Utility and Grace—The 
Oratory—Pergamon Excavations—Views of Norman 
Staircase—Bush Inn, Huddersfield—A Bust of the 
German Emperor—Sketcbes by John Thomas, &.— 
46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Monustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a M vgniticent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 63, and Ils. 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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NEW NOVEL. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


This Day is Published. 


FIXED 
A Novel. 


THE PERIOD. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


Originally published in ‘“ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinbargh and London. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. 


ANEW HISTORY of the ENGLISH STAGE 


from the RESTORATION, CHIEFLY in CONNECTION with the PATENT 
THEATRES. From Original Papers in the Lord Chamberlain’s Office, the 
State Papers, and other Sources, By Percy Firz@eraxp, Author of “The 
Life of George the Fourth,” ‘‘ The Life of David Garrick,”’ &c. 

“Pull of interesting matter...... We may call attention to the almost encyclo- 
predic character of his work, which deals not only with the stage, but with every- 
thing relating thereto,—acting, the private life of actors, dramatic literature, 
society, and, above all, the laws regulating dramatic performances......We must 
add, to give a full and fa'r idea of Mr. Fitzgerald’s volumes, that they abound 
in lively biographical sketches, cleverly-drawn portraits, and well-told, anec- 
dotes.”"—St. James’s Gazette. 


PALMS and TEMPLES: Incidents of a Four 


Months’ Voyage on the Nile. With Notes upon the Antiquities, Scenery, 
People, and Sport of Egypt. By Jutian B. ArnoLp. Prefatory Notice by 
Epwin ARNOLD, Author of ‘‘ The Light of Asia,’ &c. 1 vol. demy 8vo, with 
Frontispiece and Vignette, price 12s. 


ROAD SCRAPINGS: Coaches & Coaching. 


By Martin E. Hawortn, late Captain 60th Rifles, Queen’s Foreign-Service 
Messenger, M.F.H., &2., Author of ‘‘The Silver Greyhound.” 1 vol. 8vo, 
with Twelve Coloured ‘Illustrations, 10s 6d. 








THE NEW NOVELS. 
A PROFESSIONAL BEAUTY. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER FRASER, Author of ‘‘ A Fatal Passion,” ‘A Maddening Blow,” 
&e. 3 vols, [In a few days, 


WHITE ELEPHANTS. 3 vols. 
DOCTOR L’7ESTRANGE. By Annette Lyster, 


Author of “ Riding Out the Gale,” ** Bryan and Katie,” &c. 3 yol-. 


LADY FLORA MONTAGU. By E. C. 


Buiiritr, 1 vol. 
GERALDINE’S REVENGE. By M. A. 


Buitritr. 1 vol. 


BEST for HER. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. 
PENDER CupuiP), Author of “ Denis Donne,’’ ‘Eyre of Blendon,” &c. 3 
vols. 


CYNTHIA: a Tale of Two Lovers. By a 


New Writer. 2 yols. 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE, for March (No. 


176), containing the OPENING CHAPTERS of a NEW SERIAL STORY. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 
WORKS by J. A. FROUDE, M.A. 





Popular Edition, in 12 vols. crown 8vo, price £2 2¢. 
ISTORY of ENGLAND, from the FALL of WOLSEY to 
the DEFEAT of the SPANISH ARMADA, By James AnrTHoNY 
Frovpr, M.A, 
ABINET EDITION of Mr. FROUDE’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. In 12 vols. crown 8vo, price £3 12s. 
HE ENGLISH in IRELAND in the EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY, 3 vols. crown 8vo, price 18s. 
HORT. STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 3 vols. crown 
vo, price 18s. 


(O*SAR: a Sketch. 8vo, Portrait and Map, 1¢:. 


London: Lonemans and Co. 


\T ’ C a 
I ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square, London, 
Founded 1841. 

- PaTnoN—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
uis Library contains 90 ; i : 
vases tae ns 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
Fiubscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
ifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members, Reading- 
Tooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 5 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 












LORD MACAULAY’S WORKS 
AND LIFE. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD 
MACAULAY. By his Nephew, G. O. Trevetyan, M.P, 
POPULAR EDITION, 1 vol. crown vo, és, 
CABINET EDITION, 2 vols. post 8vo, 12:. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols, 8vo, with Portrait, 36s. 





HISTORY of ENGLAND from the 
ACCESSION of JAMES the SECOND. 
STUDENT'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, pric3 12s, 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo, 163. 
CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. post 8vo, 48:. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo, £4, 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS. 
STUDENT’S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6:, 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 83, 
CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo, 3ts. 
CHEAP EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s 6d, sewed ; 4s 6d, cloth. 


- — , 
SIXTEEN ESSAYS, Reprinted separately. 
ADDISON and WALPOLE, 1s WARREN HASTINGS, Is. 
FREDERICK theGREAT, ls. ==) PITT and CHATHAM, ls. 
CROKER'S BOSWELL'S JOHNSON, panxKE and GLADSTONE, 1s. 


Is. 
HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- MILTON and MACHIAVELLI, 6d. 
TORY, 16mo, Is ; feap., 8vo, 6d. | Lord BACON, ls. Lord CLIVE, ls. 


Lord BYRON and the COMIC DRAMATISTS of the RESTORATION, 1s. 


The ESSAY on Lord CLIVE ANNOTATED by H. COURTHOPE BOWEN, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo, with Map, price 2; 61. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME :— 


Illustrated by G. Scharf, fcap. 4to, 21s. Imperial 16mo, 103 61. 


With IVRY aud THE ARMADA, lémo, 33 61. 
The SAME, NEW EDITION, feap. 8vo, 1s, sewed ; Is 6d, cloth. 


The SAME, Illustrated by J. R. Weavetin, Woodents by G. Pearsor, 
crown 8vo, 63, cloth extra, gilt edges. 


SPEECHES, CORRECTED by HIM- 


SELF :— 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS :— 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. &vo, Portrait, 21s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 43 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS and 
SPEECHES :— 
STUDENT’S EDITION, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price és. 


CABINET EDITION, including Indian Penal Code, Liys of Ancient. 
Rome, aud Miscellaneous Poems, 4 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 


The COMPLETE WORKS of LORD 


MACAULAY. Edited by his Sister, Lady TREVELYAN. 
LIBRARY EDITION, with Portrait, 8 vols. demy 8vo, £5 5s, 
CABINET EDITION, 16 vols. post §vo, £t 19s, 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS 
of LORD MACAULAY. Edited, with Occasional Notes, by 
G. O. TrevELyAn, M.P. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


London: LONGMANS and Cv. 
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THE ART JOURNAL. 


Monthly, 2s 6d; Yearly Subscription, 30s. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





CONTENTS OF THE MARCH NUMBER. 
LINE ENGRAVING, WEAL AND WOE. Engraved by T. Brows, 


after C. Grecory. 


THE END OF THE “FORTY-FIVE” REBELLION. 
Drawn and Etched by W. B. Hone, A.R.S.A. 


ETCHING. 


FAC-SIMILE. PORTSMOUTH HARBOUR. 


From a Painting by C. 
Narrer Hemy. 

{LLUSTRATED PAPERS. 
THE OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
OUR PORTS AND HARBOURS.—PORTSMOUTH. 
CHILDHOOD AND ART. By J. H. Potten. 
FLORENCE. 
RENAISSANCE AND ORNAMENT. By L. F. Day. 


Also Papers on Tue Artist in Renation to His Work, by G. D. Lestiz, 
R.A. ; Irauian Mepats ; Tue Brus, THE CHISEL, AND THE PEN, by Mrs. MEYNELL ; 
Tne Royay Scorriso AcApEMy; THe Royat AcapEmy Pictures; Art Notes AnD 
REVIEWS. 





PUBLISHING OFFICE: 26 IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


— a $$ —____—__—__— —_--___-_—_—— a 


CRAMER’S NEW PIANOFORTES. 
OUR OCTAVES (Table) (never requires tuning) ... 
FIVE a (never requires tuning) ... 
(Studio)... as i me a sit 
(Yacht), with Closing Keyboard in Pine Case 
9 in American Walnut Case ... aes 

49 in Oak Case ... 


” 99 me in Black and Gold Case sf 
SEVEN OCTAVES, in Pine, and other Cases, from oe 





10 Guineas 





PIANOFORTE GALLERIES: 207, 209 REGENT STREET, W.; 
40 to 46 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 





EMIGRATION TO THE 
NORTH-WEST. 


The CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (under contract with the 
D.minion Government to complete and work a Transcontinental line of railway 
to the Pacific Ocean) OF FER for SALE FARMING and GRAZING LANDS in 
the Fertile Belt of the North-West, along the line of railway and its branches, to 

| actual settlers, at 103 sterling per acre, payable in annual instalments, but 
subject to a rebate of 53 per acre for cultivation of one-half within four years 
from date of purchase. 

Purchasers will have the additional advantage of paying for these lands in 
the Land Grant Bonds of the Company, which will be accepted at a premium, 
10 per cent. above par, and accrued interest allowed. These Bonds, in denomina- 
tions of $1,000, bearing 5 per cent. interest, can at present be obtained through 
the Bank of Montreal, 9 Birchin Lane, London, at the price of par and accrued 
interest. 

For further information respecting the country, proof of its Agricultural and 
Stock-raising Capabilities, the way and cost of reaching it, &c., apply to the 
—— PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY, Bartholomew House, London, 
g.C. 


CANADIAN 
LANDS 


WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
DR. 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by.all Chemists, 2s 9da bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-room. 





a rai, 
POPULAR NOVELS 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES 


JACK URQUHART’S DAUGHTER, 


By PamMeLa SyFyp. In 2 vols. crown 8yo 


A MERE CHANCE. 
Campriner, Author of “In Two Y. 
&c. In3 vols. crown 8yo. 


“ A well-told romance of modern life. 
decidedly pleasant.””—Atheneum, 


By Ada 


ears’ Time,” 


Her style is 


The GARDEN of EDEN. By a New 


Author. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


** Most people will, we thin’, lay down this 
with the feeling that they have basacd poe 
worth learning of a +ide of human nature which has 
very seldom indced been brought out of shadowland.” 
—Graphic. 5 
‘© A book so fresh and pleasant as ‘The Garden of 
Eden’ will be welcome to all readers.”—Illustrated 
Sporting News, 


ZOE, a GIRL of GENIUS. By Lady 
VioteT Grevitir, Anthor of “Faiths and 
Fashions,” &c. In 3 vols. 

“Tt would be difficult to cons3ive more readable 
sketches of the life led by English county families 
than are to be found in Lady Violet Greville’s pages.”” 
—Academy. 


The FRERES. By Mrs. Alexander, 


Author of “‘The Wooing O’t.” &e. 3 vols. crown 
8yo. [Just ready. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 New Burlington Street. 


BY THE LATE ROWLAND WILLIAMS, 
New and Popular Edition. 


PSALMS, LITANIES, COUNSELS, 
And COLLECTS, for DEVOUT PERSONS. 
Edite1 by his WIDOW. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 

“ This volume attests the devont spirit of the author, 
as well as his substantial orthodoxy. It isa pleasing 
memorial of one who combined strong attachment 
to the Anglican Church and her formularies with a 
manly love of truth, uprightness with fervour of 
spirit, sensitiveness and with depth of feeling.”— 
Atheneum, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 33 6d. 

STRAY THOUGHTS FROM THE 
NOTE-BOOKS OF THE LATE 
ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D. 
Edited by his WIDOW. 

“Stray Thoughts’ will find aready welcome am ong 
a large class of readers...... Most of the burning ques- 
tions of theology are touch upon in it, and handled 
in the free and reverent spirit that characterised the 
well-nigh extinct school of Broad-Church English 
divines.”’—Academy. 

London: Kraan Pav, TreNcH, and Co., 1 Pater- 
noster Square. 





This day is published, price 2s 61. 
THE 


ALTUS OF ST. COLUMBA. 


Edited, with a Prose Paraphrase and Notes 
By JOHN, MARQUESS of BUTE, K.T. 
In Paper Wrapper. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 


Edinburgh and London. 


MR. BARLOW’S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, handsomely bound, 7s 64. 


SONG-SPRAY. 


By GEORGE BARLOW. 


Also, uniform with the above, price 75 61. 


SONG-BLOOM. 


By GEORGE BARLOW. 


REMINGTON and CO., 134 New Bond Street, W. 


N7ILL. TORRENS, M.P., on “ Cheap- 

ness and Security of Titles to Land.”’ Rev. 

W. L. Blackley, M.A., on ‘The Possible Cons lidation 

of Small Friendly Societie:.”’ ‘ Work: a Dramatsc 
Monologue,” after Tennyson. 

For the above, see the Ae 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF THE HOUSE 
IMPROVEMENT AND SUPPLY ASSOCIA- 

TION, LIMITED, 
a specimen copy of which will be 
application to the Secretary, Mr. 
BYRNE, 41 Parliament Street, 8.W. 


sent free, (BR 
J. OLIPHANT 











ser = 
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SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’8 NEW BOOKS. 


ady, 4to, price 42s, handsomely bound in cloth 
Now res! “gilt, iit edges, by Burn and Co. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 


A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


DESIGNED BY HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE PRINCESS BEATRICE. 
ow of the large number of 
different printings necessary to produce some of the 
Chromo-Lithographs, considerable delay must arise 
before a Third Edition can be issued. 


“This very delightful book,”’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


MEMORIES OF OLD FRIENDS; 


Being Extracts from the Journals and Letters of 

Caroline Fox, of Penjerrick, Cornwail, from 1835 to 

1g71. To which are added Fourteen Origival Letters 
from J. S. Mill, never before published. 


Edited by HORACE N. PYM. 
With a Portrait, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 18s, 
NOTICE.— The Se cond Edition is now 
evhausted; a Third Edition is in prepara- 
tion, and will be ready in the course of a 


few days. 


EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 

«. Thereare not many things rarer than a thoronghly 
delightful book, but Mr. Pym must have the credit 
(since the author herself is past recciving it) of 
having provided readers of to-lay with this rarity.” 
—Atheneum. : i 

“Hardly a page can be turned without meeting a 
name that still retains some importance ; and though 
at times, of course, we find little but a name, yet, even 
then, the mention is not devoid of interest, aud in 
some cases it affords views of character from which 
the historian of our time might stop to gather hints 
for the colouring of his picture.’’—Spectator, 

“The volume has been produced with everything 
in its favour to ensure it a wide popu'aritv. We have 
rarely met with any work wh'ch exercised so irre- 
sistible a fascination over our will, It has been well 
edited.”’—Academy. 

“It is always diffieu't to appreciate duly the 
labour and respons bi ity of an editor of the diaries 
and reminiscences of those who are gone to the land 
whither no criticism can pursue themselves. In the 
present case it may be truly said that nothing bas 
been sent to press that is without interest ; noth‘ng, 
too—if, indeed, there was any snch matter—his been 
allowed to see the light which shou'd wound the feel- 
ings in the slightest degree of the mest sensitive sur- 
viving relative or friend of those whese names are 
mentioned in the book.’’—Suturday Review. 

“The jcurnals here printed have been shown to 
some who knew and loved her, but it is only in the 
last few mouths that her sister has consented to allow 
a larger cirele to share in the r pernsal. That this 
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